











Scene. “The Lady of the Crossroads,”—Junior High School, Lawrence, Kansas 
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Should a school letter be awarded for excel- 
lence in scholarship? Quite a few schools have 
made newspaper headlines this fall by announc- 
ing such an award. In answering this question 
suppose first we take a glance at the history of the 
school-letter policy. 

Originally (and still in some schools) , the size 
of the letter awarded for interscholastic competi- 
tion varied with the prominence of the activity: 
for example, football provided for a large letter 
while track, basketball, baseball, and swimming, 
a smaller monogram. Now, the policy in nearly 
all schools is to award the same size of letter for 
all interscholastic athletics. 

A few years ago there came a demand for 
letters for interscholastic competition in debate, 
music, speech, dramatics, and even in academic 
subjects. In order to “preserve the sanctity” of 
the athletic letter most of these nonathletic letters 
were of a different type, design, or size, sometimes 
even reflecting pictorially the activity repre- 
sented. However, this policy proved troublesome, 
so usually now, the same letter is given for both 
athletic and nonathletic interscholastic achieve- 
ment. 

Generally speaking, then, the letter for high 
scholarship would be the same as that for football. 
But would the basis of the award be the same? 

It is our own humble opinion that a letter for 
scholarship is illogical because the emphasis is 
not upon what a student gives to his school, as is 
the case in any interscholastic competition, but 
upon what he gives to himself. He “fights” for 
himself, not for his school. 

True, a student could be recognized for out- 
standing achievement in scholarship, and in al- 
most all schools he is, by means of the Honor Roll, 
special privileges (study hall, for example), bul- 
letin board, newspaper, assembly and other media 
of announcement, and medals, pins, and certifi- 
cates. And these recognitions are quite justifiable 
and proper. 

But, for a regular school letter, we'll vote NO. 


Among the important questions which should 
always be raised when the student council is con- 
sidering an activity or project are these: (1) Is 
it in the council’s area of responsibility? (2) Will 
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it contribute to the entire educational program? 
Just how? How much? (3) Is it appropriate for 
our school—that is, is it needed by our school? 
(4) Will it be interesting, challenging, and stimu- 
lating to the council and the school? (5) To what 
extent could we expect it to be successful? Ob- 
viously, the final decision must rest on carefully 
thought-out and justifiable answers. 

Maybe you've read the two football articles 
in The Saturday Evening Post for October 1 
and 8, “Oklahoma’s Bud Wilkinson Defends 
College Football” and “Is College Football 
Worth Saving” by Don Faurot of The University 
of Missouri. If not, you certainly should. If you 
read them together you'll note that one is far more 
definite in data and specific in points than the 
other. 


“The bowl games last New Year's Day—sup- 
posed to match the best teams in the nation—did 
nothing of the kind. Too many of the best teams 
weren't available because they were being pun- 
ished for violations of the athletic-recruiting 
codes.” So says Don Faurot in the above men- 
tioned article. 

After describing quite a number of actual ex- 
periences and the various methods by which high 
school athletes are “persuaded” to attend particu- 
lar colleges, Faurot continues, “Who is to blame 
for this state of things? The boys themselves? 
Their parents? College alumni? Each of these is 
in part culpable. However, the primary responsi- 
bility rests squarely upon college presidents and 
football coaches. With the former, the sin is 
mainly one of omission, with the latter, of com- 
mission.” 

It is refreshing to hear a highly successful and 
respected coach make such a statement, recogniz- 
ing that all things are NOT healthy in college foot- 
ball AND accurately placing the blame. 

Christmas season will soon be here. An as- 
sembly program on “Safety at Christmas” would 
represent a timely and profitable presentation. 


May your Christmas be a happy, satisfying, 
and safe one. 
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Players should strive to attain perfection in whatever role they have been 
selected to portray—attainable through adherence to strict rehearsal schedule. 


A Plea for More Polish on High School Plays 


N AN AGE WHEN MORE TIME IS BEING SPENT 

on leisure time recreational activities in the 

areas of art, music, and dramatics; and in 
an age of mass consumption of drama by means of 
competing media, it is important that high school 
dramatic productions become more polished and 
perfected in order to maintain their share of 
the audience. 

There was a time when school patrons would 
attend high school productions regardless of 
quality. The story is much different now, and 
it promises to become even more so as the impact 
of automation becomes more of a reality. 

Recreational and leisure time activities have 
become vital factors in the lives of the American 
people and along with this free time has developed 
a mad scramble among competing media to cap- 
italize on this leisure time. For these reasons high 
school dramatic productions appear to be losing 
ground so far as attendance is concerned. Since 
this is true, schools are losing an excellent means 
of public relations. 

With the schools competing with the various 
media of communication for attendance, a new 
responsibility has been placed upon high school 
play directors. Performances need to be im- 
proved in order to compete, as well as to assist in 
the training of future actors and actresses who 
will be in demand in the expanding entertainment 
media. 

We call for more professionalization at the 
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The upper picture was contributed by West Allis 
Central High School, West Allis 14, Wisconsin. It 
shows the Christmas exhibit. Students from some 
department of the school design, make, and place 
an appropriate scene in the display bulletin board 
each month. West Allis students look forward to 
this monthly feature. See article in SCHOOL AC- 
TIVITIES, October, 1958, page 50. 

The lower picture shows the “worship” scene in 
“The Lady of the Crossroads,” presented by the 
Central Junior High School, Lawrence, Kansas. 
This Christmas program was given in cooperation 
with the Lawrence Recreation Commission. Mrs. 
Deal Six, well-known dramatic authority, directed 
the production. The choral and instrumental music 
departments cooperated with the double casts in 
presenting day and evening programs. See cover, 
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high school level! This plunges one head-on into 
a most controversial subject. Our stand on the 
professionalization of high school dramatics ap- 
pears to lock horns with much that is accepted as 
sacred among authorities on extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Yet no conflict is discernable between 
our stand and doing a thing properly. It seems 
that if a thing is worth doing 
well. 


it is worth doing 


From experience in the speech arts field we 
have become alarmed at the slipshod, haphazard, 
extremely inadequate way in which dramatic 
programs are produced at the high school level. 

Many directors offer excuses for inadequate 
performances. Some of these excuses are valid, 
but many of them are not! Lack of facilities is 
not an excuse when one can improvise—especially 
in this era of experimentation in the presentation 
of the drama. Seated reading, bare stage produc- 
tions, and theatre in the round, are a few examples 
of experiments in utilizing limited facilities. 

Lack of money is not an excuse either when 
one realizes that many excellent vehicles for pro- 
duction are “in the public domain” and therefore, 
are not covered by copyright and royalty restric- 
tions. Neither is lack of dramatic training on the 
part of the director a real reason for a mediocre 
performance. 

Even without the benefit of courses in theatre, 
there are some suggestions to follow which, if 
heeded, will give smoothness and polish to a 
dramatic presentation. We propose that without 
theatre training, important and as valuable as it 
is, much can be done to improve the benefits of 
dramatic presentations to both the participants 
and the audiences. 

For those with limited theatrical training or 
experience, the following suggestions should aid 
them in achieving a more professional quality 
which will cause their productions to more ade- 
quately compete with other entertainment media: 
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Players In Character 


1. Place on the High School Calendar. 

If the dramatic presentation is to have the 
stature it deserves in the school, it is necessary to 
have it placed on the school calendar well in 
advance of the production date. Once the date 
has been set, then the dramatics director has the 
responsibility of opening the production promptly 
en that date. If the date needs to be postponed 
a time or two, then an air of leniency and hap- 
hazardness pervades the entire cast and the pro- 
duction staff. 

To avoid the necessity for postponement, play 
books must be ordered in time for a careful 
selection of the play. Also cast copies of the play- 
books need to be in the hands of the director by 
the time of tryouts. To meet the opening date the 
set needs to be planned and started in time to be 
finished before the final dress rehearsal. 

if a businesslike attitude is present in the 
director and all that he does, then it will be catch- 
ing and will be evident in the cast and crews. 


Il. Play Selection. 

The job of selecting the play is one which can- 
not be hurried. Many of the more obvious things 
which need to be taken into account are size of 
cast, sex distribution, facilities available or that 
can be made available, length of play, type of 
play, variety in schedule of productions, royalty 
of play, and difficulty of play. 

Some of the less obvious, yet important, things 
may be: 

a. The appeal it will have to the cast members 
and to the audience for which it is intended. The 
play need not appeal to all members of a varied 
audience, but if it is to compete with the other 
entertainment media, it must have appeal to most 
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of the audience. Good plays are far more apt to 
have this appeal than poor ones! 

b. The timeliness of the play for that particu- 
lar year, time of year, or for the specific locality. 
A play doesn’t have to be a timely one, but if a 
play can be timely, so much the better. 

c. The worth-whileness of the play. A great 
amount of time will be spent on the play which 
is chosen. The total number of hours will include 
many teacher hours, cast and crew hours, as well 
as the total number of hours spent by the viewing 
audience. A play need not necessarily teach a 
lesson or be written by Shakespeare to be worthy 
of presentation. A worth-while play need not do 
any more than entertain if it does it well, but it 
must do something well. 


III. Definite Rehearsal Schedule. 


A definite rehearsal schedule well worked out 
in advance will add to the final polish of the play. 
Students will be aware of rehearsal times and can 
better schedule all their other activities around 
that schedule. 

The schedule will safeguard the director from 
spending too much time on certain phases of the 
production and, consequently, slighting other 
phases. The schedule that includes adequate time 
for blocking, characterization, scene building, 
technical, and polishing rehearsals, and when 
adhered to, will cause the play to be ready at the 
performance date. 

An adequate rehearsal schedule for a typical 
three-act play should range over a four to a six 
weeks’ period of time. Less time than the sug- 
gested minimum is not sufficient for the growth 
necessary on the part of cast members and more 
time than that suggested could cause boredom to 
develop in all people connected with the play. 

The rehearsals should be scheduled so that no 
more than two days would ever elapse between 
rehearsals. Unless this consistency of rehearsing 
is maintained, much of what is developed at one 
rehearsal will be lost before anything can be 
added at the next one. 

There will be certain days and evenings in 
most communities when it would be unwise to 
schedule rehearsals because of parental and com- 
munity opposition. For example, in many com- 
munities Sunday and Wednesday evenings should 
be avoided as rehearsal times because of the con- 
flict with religious activities. As opening day for 
the play approaches, it is unwise to miss more 
than one day of rehearsal at any one time. 
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It is best to schedule only one rehearsal per 


day. If a rehearsal is held immediately after 
school, then one should not be held later that 
evening. Pupils become too tired after a day of 
school to do an adequate job of more than one 
rehearsal. 

Except for the later technical and polishing 
rehearsals, sessions should seldom be held for 
longer than two hours at a time because of the 
presence of fatigue and the difficulty in concen- 
tration for extended periods of time by the age 
group with which one will be working. 

Finally, the rehearsal schedule should be flexi- 
ble enough that more or less emphasis may be 
put upon various aspects of the rehearsals as the 
need for it may arise. 


IV. Proper Casting. 

Many of the problems one may later encounter 
in play rehearsal and production can be averted 
by thoughtful and careful casting. Experience 
has shown that desire, interest, and time avail- 
able, along with some talent on the part of the 
students trying out are better determinants of 
successful performance than is talent alone. 

Too many directors fail to see the damage 
which can be done to a cast by having a person 
in the cast who has considerable talent, but has 
little desire, time, or interest to devote to the play. 
Time in which to prepare for the performance 
and a desire to contribute to the play will far 
outweigh any extraordinary talent possessed by 
one who has little or no concern for the entire 
play. 

The attitude on the part of the student trying 
out is much more important than whether or not 
the play is type cast or double cast, cast at open 
or closed tryouts, or cast by one person or by 
a committee. 


V. Definite Rehearsal and Performance Rules. 

The setting up of definite rules and guiding 
principles concerning rehearsals and perform- 
ances will pay huge dividends. The first require- 
ment should be that all cast members are to be 
present at all scheduled rehearsals unless excused 
by the director. Promptness is important in order 
that valuable minutes lost from rehearsal do not 
add up to hours lost. 

Once lack of promptness has begun, it can 
“snowball” to the point that most cast members 
are wasting their time, as well as the director’s. 
A satisfactory method to prevent loss of time is 
to provide an incentive to be on time at rehearsals. 
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One incentive can be the assessing of a progres- 
sive fine for tardiness, imposed, not by the diree- 
tor, but by the entire group. 

Rehearsals are primarily work sessions and 
should be conducted as such. The above state- 
ment should not be construed as meaning that no 
fun or frivolity can exist. Play production at the 
high school level should be fun—if it isn’t, there 
is little justification for it. Fun and “horseplay” 
are two different things, however, and they need 
to remain separate at rehearsals. Fun we 
“horseplay” we can’t tolerate! 

Stage behavior at rehearsals such as having 
persons remain in character while asking “line 
please” rather than breaking character and look- 
ing directly at the prompter will pay off at per- 
formance. When a line may be dropped at per- 
formance, at least the actor doesn’t have the habit 
of breaking and looking out front. 

As the rehearsals progress, cast members must 


can 
have 


stay in character so as not to form bad perform- 
ance habits. Even attempts at causing cast mem- 
bers to break during later rehearsals are of value 
in conditioning performers against unforeseen 
causes for character breaking. There is never 


an excuse for breaking character during a 
performance! 

During rehearsals, all cast members must 
strive to be heard. Even if they can’t act 


can be heard. 


they 


At the performance the cast members will 
pick up their cues, make all entrances and exits 
on time, stay in character, and be prepared to 
ad lib if necessary. No person in the cast should 
ever be so amateurish as to peek from behind the 
curtains into the audience or, even worse, be 
seen by the audience in his costume and makeup 
before he appears on stage! 

Follow the advice just given and your play 
can look more professional! 


VI. Line Memorization. 


When enough time and effort is spent upon 
A weak- 


ness to memorization used by some directors is 


memorization, lines can be memorized. 


the crutch called “prompter.” There is never a 
need for a prompter at the performance, only at 
rehearsals, since if a cast member goes mentally 
blank during the performance he will never hear 
the prompter. 

If by the time the play is to be produced the 
performers know so little about the play that 
they are unable to ad lib their way out of diffi- 
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culties, then they and the director have all failed. 
Their grasp of the play is insufficient for good 
acting. 

Having a prompter at the performance is like 
being told “you do a job—but if you don’t some- 
one else will do it for you.” In order to prevent 
prompting, a definite date should be established 
and adhered to for the memorization of lines. 

If students know from the first rehearsal that 
they are to meet the memorization deadline and 
that there will be no prompting at performance, 
they will learn the lines. After all, that is the 
simplest way to avoid trouble. 


VII. Director’s Place at Performance. 


The director’s place is always in the audience 
during the performance. How else can he see 
mistakes, sense difficulties, and analyze audience 
reaction to help his cast members improve either 
remaining performances or remaining scenes in 
that particular presentation. 

By the time of performance, the director 
should have done all he can possibly do back- 
stage. He has delegated the technical aspects of 
the play to the students and has instructed and 
perfected the work of the students so that they 
can “crew” the whole show. 

During sufficient technical rehearsals the 
problems have been worked out, and all technical 
equipment has been gotten into shape. If un- 
foreseen failures show up at performance, they 
would have anyway regardless of the director's 
presence backstage. Students gain more of the 
value of dramatics by assuming the entire re- 
sponsibility at performance. 

When the above suggestions are followed, a 
more polished and finished production will result. 
There is no apparent conflict in following the 
above mentioned suggestions while fulfilling the 
generally accepted objectives of a student dra- 
matics program. These suggestions will more 
adequately provide for: 

1. Developing group participation and co- 
operation. 

2. Promoting worthy use of leisure time. 

3. Promoting good 
school and the community. 

4. Providing for wholesome entertainment. 

5. Giving students self confidence and poise. 

If this plea for more polish on high school 
plays is accepted, worth-while student growth and 
development will take place for all those connected 
with the play; and a very important addition will 


relations between the 
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have been made since the audience will be much 
happier for having attended! 


Christmas Display Is Arranged 


LORRAINE A. STRASHEIM 
Sponsor, International Club 
Lincoln High School 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Two members of the Display Committee of the 
International Club of Lincoln High School are 
shown in the picture arranging an International 
Christmas display in the club’s case in the main 


Arrange International Christmas Display 


corridor of the school. Members of the committee 
place a new exhibit in the display case about every 
two weeks. 

This project is only one of many sponsored 
and promoted by the International Club. Other 
committees include program, publicity, foreign 
cookery, scholarship, social, film previewers, li- 
brary, concession stands, editorial. Other com- 
mittees are formed among the membership as they 
are needed. The club is real active and is very 
popular among the activities of the school. See 
page 217, March, 1958, issue of SCHOOL AC- 
TIVITIES. . 
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Everything possible should be done for the welfare and health of the stu- 
dents participating in sports, as well as all other phases of school activities. 


The Value of a Good Athletic Training Room 


WELL-EQUIPPED ATHLETIC TRAINING ROOM 

can be one, if not the most important, phase 

of a successful athletic program. This is 
most important when you are in a small high 
school trying to carry out an interscholastic ath- 
letic program against larger schools. 

Time saved in getting an injured athlete back 
on the football field or basketball court can be the 
difference between a winning and losing season. 
Of course, the welfare of the student is foremost 
and most important at all times. 

Filer High School is a member of the Cross 
State Football League which is made up of nine 
of the Class A schools located in southwest Idaho. 
We are a member of the Big Seven League in 
basketball which is made up of all Class AAA 
basketball teams in District Four. 

We have a school population of approximately 
225 in the upper three grades. With the exception 


of one member, we are the smallest school in both | 


leagues. The largest school in our conference has 
almost 1200 students. 
Filer has not finished at or near the bottom 


of the league during the past four years when the 
present training and first aid room was organized. 
Last season the football team won seven and lost 
three. 

The basketball team won 24 and 
games, then won the Consolation Championship 
at the South State Class AAA basketball tourna- 


lost five 


ment. Neither of these teams would have been 
able to do this well if we had not had the facilities 
to help heal all injuries immediately. 

It is the philosophy of the present coaching 
staff and administration that if the athletes have 
proper care and immediate attention to all in- 
juries, lost playing time will be kept to a mini- 
mum. The loss of one boy, even for one game, in 
a school as small as we are, can have detrimental 
effects. 

While our training room is not as well 
equipped as some larger schools, we have found 
that we have been able to equip it adequately to 
the extent that we have the essentials, yet keep 
within our budget. 

Our training room can be copied by most 
schools and equipped without going heavily in 
debt. We have not spared the first aid needs of 
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the department because we feel that it is one of 
the most important items which we need to carry 
out a successful program. 

The training room at Filer High School con- 
sists of an automatic washer and dryer which is 
used to keep all equipment and undergarments 
clean. Cleanliness of clothes, which the boys may 
exchange each evening, helps to keep down in- 
fections and the spreading of skin rashes such as 
impetigo and athlete's foot. A training table is a 
must in the room as it is used for taping and mas- 
sages. 

A refrigerator is kept in operation at all times 
in the room to provide the department with all the 
ice that is needed for sprains and bruises. Ice ap- 
plied immediately can save valuable time by re- 
ducing the swelling around a sprained joint there- 
fore allowing the athlete to get back to the team 
much quicker. 

A vibra-whirl pool bath is also located in the 
room. It is used as a heat and massage treatment 
after an injury reaches the stage of recovery when 
heat is needed. 

We have a regular AC heat lamp which is used 
to apply dry heat as well as an ultra violet lamp 
which is used for deep penetration and bone 
bruises. A hot plate is also maintained in the 
room and available for boiling water or any item 
when it may be needed. 

Along with this apparatus the room has on 
hand a very adequate supply of sterile bandages, 
antiseptics, athletic soaps, tapes, and ointments. 
We have learned that every injury must be treated 
regardless of how insignificant it may seem. 

In addition we keep a small library of train- 
ing and athletic injury books accessible so that a 
quick source can be consulted in the case of a new 
type of injury with which a coach is unfamiliar. 
Also very valuable to us and any school is “The 


First Aider” put out by the Cramer Athletic First 


Aid Supplies Company. We place each issue of 
this paper in a loose leaf binder so that it is always 
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available for study and information when treating 
an injury. 

At this point let me point out that we do not 
have a trainer. Our coaches do all the work that 
a trainer in a larger school would do. We do train 
and have a student trainer to help with taping and 
applying heat packs. At any time an injury loéks 
serious to the coaches or does not respond to nor- 
mal athletic trainer’s treatment we always send 
the boy to a doctor. A very friendly attitude has 
been developed between the doctors and coaches. 
We know that we save the doctor some valuable 
time by not having to come to his office for every 
little heat treatment. 

This training room was not equipped and com- 
pleted all at one time. It is the outgrowth of four 
years of planning and spending. We feel that a 
training room such as ours can be equipped, in- 
cluding all first aid supplies, for a year for ap- 
proximately $1,400.00. It is worth many more 
times that to us in the wins we get in interschol- 
astic competition plus less pain and shorter length 
of time our players are injured, 

If you are interested in being able to compete 
with the larger schools on a more representative 
plane perhaps the answer lies in equipping a train- 
ing room with adequate supplies to prevent in- 
fections and maintain equipment that will allow 
a boy to recover from his injuries faster so that 
he won't have to miss the next game. 


Development Through an 
Activity Program 


DORIS MARCIA TARVER 
Trowbridge School 
Detroit, Michigan 


“Mother, mother,” shouted Jill, tearing 
through the front gate. “Guess what? I’ve been 
chosen to be in the Pathfinders!” 

“The Pathfinders,” spoke up brother Jimmy, 
who had been placidly reading a comic book be- 
fore his little sister burst in. “What is that?” 

“That’s a club, silly. Children in grades four 
through six who are interested in nature study, 
and who've gotten good grades on their tests be- 
long to it.” 

After dismissing that subject with an air of 
finality and female superiority, Jill proceeded to 
show her mother the pictures of the various in- 
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signia——_badges, pins, and so on—that went with 
Dp Dp 


the honor of being a Pathfinder. 

“Only,” her voice trailing off to a whisper, 
“I—I just hate to get up and talk. You have to 
tell the other members about your projects, and 
I just don’t like to 

“Now, now,” said Mother encouragingly, 
“That will be fun! Just think of all the different 
things Daddy told us about trees, leaves, birds, 
and things during our walks through the woods 
on Sabbath afternoons.” 

“i don’t see how a little ‘pipsqueek’ like you 
got in,” sourly added Jimmy, who himself was 
trying to qualify for membership in one of the 
high school’s popular clubs. “You don’t know 
one...” 

“I do so, and besides,” the tears began to fail 
as all the world seemed to be against her. 

“Now, now,” added Mother threateningly in 
Jimmy’s direction, “If I were you, I'd be trying 
to qualify myself for membership in whatever 
club it is you’re so interested in. You don’t have 
time to meddle in the affairs of others.” 

“Girls,” mumbled Jimmy, his voice trailing 
behind him as he wended his way upstairs. 

“Now to get to Jill.” Mother definitely felt that 
being a Pathfinder would help Jill overcome her 
shyness. “She certainly didn’t inherit her timid- 
ity from my side of the family,” she mused, as she 
busily prepared supper. 

She felt that being in the activity would mean 
a lot to Jill; she had read articles on the value of 
the student activity program in high schools, and 
had felt that something comparable could be ef- 
fected in the elementary school. “Let’s see how 
things will turn out,” she thought. As for now, 
dinner was staring her in the face. 

Monday, 10:10. The first meeting of the Path- 
finders was scheduled in the science room. Jill 
felt a little excited and anxious as she walked 
down the hall to the room. As Jill walked into the 
room, she saw Mike, a popular sixth grader with 
flaming red hair, talking with Mr. Cross, teacher 
and sponsor, in front of the room. There were 
about 15 to 20 children browsing around the 
room looking at various specimens and pictures 
depicting wildlife. 

“Hi Jill,” called out Beth, a sweet dark-haired 
girl, “Hi, come over here and join us. We're look- 
in’ at the huge turtle Mr. Cross brought from 
home.” After inspecting it for about five minutes, 
a voice was heard: “Will the meeting please come 
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to order?” It was Mike. Immediately the kids 
scrambled to their seats. 

Jill was highly impressed with the procedure 
of the meeting. Mike seemed so self-assured, and 
it was evident that the club both respected and ad- 
mired him. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read by Kay, acting secretary. Old business 
was then discussed. Someone had suggested go- 
ing on a nature hike over the week end. 

The time and all the attendant details were 
ironed out. Jill marvelled how everyone spoke out 
so freely. Mr. Cross did not seem to mind their 
bantering back and forth, and only when abso- 
lutely necessary did he intervene. The new busi- 
ness was introduced. 

Jill was introduced to the other members. Re- 
port assignmenis were decided by the members. 


Color and badge insignia were discussed, and 
plans were made for subsequent meetings. Sally, 
Dick, and Cheryl volunteered to report on some 
interesting nature items at the next meeting. Jill 
wondered if she would have the courage to stand 
before the meeting and talk. She was so afraid. 

Finally someone thought of the bright idea to 
have some committees to perform various tasks. 
Jill was appointed to work on the hospitality com- 
mittee. During Open House it would be the duty 
of this committee to serve as hosts and hostesses 
and to welcome the visitors. Jill was thrilled at 
that and mentally pictured herself in her favorite 
dress as she went about greeting her parents and 
friends. Somehow Jill felt that she would never 
be afraid again! 


She was a PATHFINDER!!! 


Opportunity for pursuance of a practical, well-balanced school program 
should be made available to every student, regardless of his individual ability. 


School Activities and the Gifted Child 


IFTED CHILD? Gifted in what—brains, 
brawn, looks, personality, memory, orig- 
inality ? Gifted in music, dramatics, danc- 

ing, athletics, * 
friends? 


‘gab”? Gifted in parents, teachers, 
It is regrettable that to most people 
“gifted child” is taken to mean one who has a very 
high IQ, makes excellent school marks, is always 
on the honor roll, and demonstrates a “quiz kid” 
type of specialized ability. 

This is understandable, of course, because of 
the school’s traditional emphasis upon marks (at 
the very best, only fairly intelligent guesses). So 
folks tend to be awe-stricken at the expression 
“gifted child.” 

Obviously, it is entirely possible—and prob- 
ably often is actually so—for the “gifted child” 
to be a wreck physically, a bore sociaily, a moron 
morally, a dud spiritually, an unpredictable emo- 
tionally, a flop recreationally, and a thoroughly 
ungifted in other ways. Often too, it seems, that 
the more “gifted” he is held up to be, the narrower 
and the more ungifted, in a broader sense, he 
tends to become. In such an instance his Gift may 
be a decided debit instead of a decided credit. 

“Oh,” we hear some teacher say, “but you're 
taking an extreme case, a very extreme case. There 
are many, many pupils who are gifted mentally 
who are also gifted in these other ways. In fact, 
I know many, many mentally gifted young people 
who are on the football team, in the band, in dra- 
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matics, debate, who serve on the student council,” 
etc., etc. 

To which we reply, “O.K., but wouldn’t these 
boys and girls be still more gifted mentally if they 
did not participate in these largely extramental 
activities and devoted all their time to their Gift?” 

To which he would probably say, “Yes, but 
we don’t want them to be gifted mentally, we want 
them to have broadening experience and develop- 
ment as well.” 

To which we would reply, “Exactly, now let’s 
do just that, in definitely planned form, not just 
allow it to happen accidentally.” 


How Wit We Do Ir? 

In the first place by capitalizing Gifted’s Gift 
through public presentation. Almost any kind of 
special mental interest and ability represents the 
raw material for an interesting and instructive 
(and, to some persons, inspiring) part of an as- 
sembly or other school program. Further, it can 
be presented just as appropriately to the P.T.A., 
local luncheon club, women’s club, church and 
youth groups, and even at teachers’ programs. 

This “guest speaker” may use one or more of 
a wide variety of presenting media such as expla- 
nation, description, reading, demonstration, ex- 
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hibit, “interview,” slides, dramatization, etc. In 
a similar manner his ability or abilities can be 
capitalized through the school and community 
publications and on radio programs. 

Accepting responsibility for such presenta- 
tions will not only be profitable to the listeners 
but also do at least three things for Gifted: (1) 
give him a reasonable thrill at being so honored; 
(2) help him to deepen his interest, clarify his 
thinking about it, and improve his techniques in 
it; and (3) lead him to develop an attitude of 
“sharing” his Gift with others. 

This last value is exceedingly important’ be- 
cause all too frequently it is easy for Gifted to be 
self-centered; the Gift is HIS; He IS the Gift. And 
the usual recognitions for his Gift—marks, prizes, 
bangles, honor listings, and other personal awards 

tend, quite naturally, to perpetuate and tighten 
this band of self-centeredness. He is never allowed 
to forget that he is of the gifted elite. 

We should not be too hard on him because he 
happens to be the center of such a setting. But we 
should most certainly welcome any and all op- 
portunities to capitalize the Gift towards the de- 
velopment of a more inclusive social and educa- 
tional situation. 

Now, in the second place, let us see how school 
activities may help. Extracurricular activities are 
not individual-centered; they are school-centered, 
team-centered, staff-centered, and committee-cen- 
tered. Their main emphasis is upon group, not 
individual, achievement. Remember, that 
these activities are voluntary, not required duties. 
Four briefly discussed examples will illustrate a 
few of the numerous and valuable opportunities 
in the activities program. 

Irrespective of whether or not Gifted is nor- 
mal physically, the fact remains that he is a child 
growing towards adulthood. And it is trite to say 
that during this growing-up period he needs the 
right kind and amount of vigorous physical ex- 
ercise, some of it surely of a competitive nature. 
Are his needs met by the books of the classroom? 
Hardly. To some extent they can be met by the 
required courses or periods in physical education, 
but, too, they can be met by the voluntary partici- 
pations in the intramural and interscholastic ath- 
letic programs of the school. These are extracur- 
ricular activities. 

In the school club where, again, selection and 
participation are voluntary, Gifted can deepen his 
interest and further develop his ability along the 
lines of his own choice. Further, he can increase 


too, 
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his knowledge and enrich his experience by listen- 
ing, watching, and cooperating with the other 
members whose interests are somewhat similar to 
his. Here, too, he will be sharing with others by 
cooperating on projects of mutual concern. His 
own interest and ability will motivate and enrich 
other members. He will be giving as well as 
getting. 

Service is one of the most important goals of 
modern education. But here again the narrow 
formal activities of the classroom offer relatively 
few specific opportunities for its development. On 
the other hand the activities program provides 
many such opportunities. The best single illustra- 
tion is the student council, the main purpose of 
which is service to the school, its causes and its 
people. This body, elected and supported by the 
students, and under intelligent and sympathetic 
sponsorship, is by far the most important single 
organization in any school. 

Athletics, music, dramatics, debate, club, and 
other activities represent only small specific 
areas; the council represents the entire school and 
the entire program of activities. Participating in 
its service projects and promotions can help 
greatly to decentralize or deselfize the gifted one. 

This is true even where Gifted is not a member 
of the council. Voting for members and officers 
and listening to the pertinent reports and discus- 
sions cannot help but center attention on the 
ideals for which it stands, and on the activities 
which it promotes. 

When they become men and women today’s 
children will live together—work, play, eat, con- 
verse, dance, visit, travel, and in other ways as- 
sociate with each other. Successful association 
demands suitable preparation. And the best form 
of this is in the actual practice of living together 
normally in the here and now. The children re- 
ceive some of this training in their regular classes. 


However, because these represent mostly a 
formal setting with attention centered on subject 
matter, they offer little in the way of training in 
the relationships of important voluntary infor- 
malities. Boys and girls work together on staffs, 
committees, casts, teams, and organizations. And 
all kinds of social events—parties, dances, recep- 


tions, hikes, teas, luncheons, picnics, wiener 
roasts, etc.—also provide numerous settings in 
which desirable social education can come natur- 
ally and easily. Through them Gifted can learn 
to increase his respect for, and get along more 
easily, happily, and wholesomely with, the mem- 
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bers of the opposite sex as well as with his own. 

Perhaps the reader may say, “It is true that 
these activities are well organized and highly 
profitable in the high school, but in the elemen- 
tary school few of them are available.” This is 
just not so. Nearly every activity in the high 
school has its counterpart in the elementary 
school. This school has, or can have, assembly 
programs, dramatics, music, debate, social events, 
intramural athletics, and clubs. 

Even the elementary schools’ various school- 
and-student service committees represent the same 
ends, interests, and functions as the high school’s 
student council. To emphasize, elementary schools 
CAN offer nearly all of the high school’s oppor- 
tunities—and many of them do. These broaden- 
ing opportunities can be as valuable in the grades 
as those of the high school are in it. 

It may be held by the “gift worshipper” that 
this broadening will tend to reduce the emphasis 
upon, and the performance of, the Gift. This is, 
of course, entirely possible, and maybe often 
highly desirable. But even if this happens, it is 
also more probable than not that ultimately Gifted 
will be all the better for it. 


The school is not a scholarship factory. Cer- 
tainly it is not the purpose of the elementary 
school and the high school to produce great sci- 


entists, mathematicians, or writers any more than 
is it their purpose to produce great football play- 
ers, actors, or civic administrators. Such produc- 
tion is the responsibility of the more highly spe- 
cialized college, university, or professional school. 

The elementary school and the high school 
can, and should, assist the young person in locat- 
ing his strong point, developing it, and heading it 
towards further growth and capitalization. But 
they cannot afford to overstress the Gift at such 
an early stage. 

So far we have been considering the intellect- 
ually gifted. Suppose Gifted’s ability is not in the 
regular academic work but in football, music, 
dramatics, debate, service, school newspaper, or 
some other extracurricular activity. What then? 
All that has been said above is still pertinent. 

Irrespective of his main concern, Gifted can 
be broadened profitably by becoming acquainted 
with other areas of activity. Further, it is entirely 
possible, and in fact in many instances it actually 
happens, that this broadening includes regular 
classroom activities. To repeat, widening his out- 
look by increasing his contacts with other areas, 
interests, and students will do much towards de- 
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centralizing Gifted’s own self. and do this without 
penalizing him or seriously handicapping his Gift. 
DANGERS 

There is one possibility of danger in this as- 
sociation of Gifted with Less-Gifteds—that the 
former may be, or become, a disorganizing influ- 
ence in the activity. He may not be able to make 
the necessary adjustments to the group, or he may 
make them only slightly and tardily. In either 
case he will probably vitiate and disrupt the 
group’s educational Obviously, 
then, associating with it will be profitless to both 
Gifted and Less-Gifted. 

In such instances it would be better for every- 
one concerned that Gifted be excluded from the 
group or activity. After all, the main purpose of 
the organization or activity is to benefit its entire 
membership, not alone any one individual—no 
matter who he may be. 


effectiveness. 


Nor should there be an expectation of com- 
plete success in every case. There are failures in 
the attempt to teach some of the students academic 
subjects, music, basketball, speech, student of- 
ficership and committeeship, and in every other 
phase of school life and activity. These failures 
are due to lack of ability, attitude, and effort, lack 
of appropriate settings and materials, or lack of 
effective methods and routines. 

For the same reasons there may be failures in 
attempts to teach Gifted these widening experi- 
ences. But, on the other hand, there are far more 
successes than failures in any kind of teaching. 
So it is just as reasonable to expect that there will 
be more successes than failures in teaching Gift- 
eds. 

The point is worth emphasizing again that 
Gifted will just have to be taught in a definitely 
planned and organized (for him) way, by under- 
standing teachers, and that he himself will have to 
appreciate and accept these educational goals and 
do his part towards making them functional in his 
own life. 
him. 


No one else can learn these lessons for 


Now a brief word about the present Less- 
Gifted who later may be a Gifted. There have 
been many such—those in whom no particular 
outstanding characteristics showed up early. All 
of us know of cases in which an understanding 
teacher or friend helped a student to explore him- 
self, discover some significant but hidden ability, 
and develop this to a striking degree later on. A 
wise elementary or high school teacher is always 
on the lookout for these undiscovered Gifteds. 
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We are not saying that intelligent participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities will cure all the 
weaknesses or idiosyncrasies so often found in 
Gifthood. What we are saying is that this field 
does offer numerous opportunities for discovery, 
tryout, and development which will mean valuable 
broadening experience. 

Finally, it is logical to expect that because of 
his superior intellect Gifted will be easily able to 
capitalize some of these opportunities and master 
them to his own and his school’s benefit. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Reprinted, by permission, from the Septem- 
ber, 1958, number of EDUCATION. 


Cheerleading in Grade and 
Junior High 


HAROLD HAINFELD 
Member, After-School 
Recreation Program 
Roosevelt School 
Union City, New Jersey 


When do girls become interested in cheerlead- 
ing activities? At Roosevelt School, girls from 
the sixth through the eighth grades take part in 
after-school cheerleading classes. The activity, 
now in its sixth year, is part of Union City’s rec- 
reation program sponsored by the Board of Ed- 
ucation under the supervision of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 

For the past sixteen years, an elementary 
school basketball league has been sponsored for 
the boys in the upper two grades. Cheerleading 
was a natural outgrowth for these after-school 
games among the elementary schools of the city. 

Almost simultaneously five or six years ago, 
four elementary schools organized cheerleading 
squads. As the basketball season started, each 
school was represented by a group of from eight 
to twelve girls in complete uniform to cheer for 
their school and team. The girls made their uni- 
forms in the school colors in their sewing classes 
and during after-school time. 

Last year Roosevelt School cheerleaders made 
new uniforms. The school is named after Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, who gained fame as a 
“Rough Rider” during the War of 1898 against 
Spain. An emblem, similar to a cowboy, is used 
to carry out this theme on the “T” shirts worn by 
the boys during their physical education classes. 

The girls suggested cowgirl costumes for their 
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uniforms. Hats, gloves, and boots were part of 
the western theme of the uniforms. Many tele- 
viewers saw similar outfits during the halftime 
show of the Cotton Bowl by the Texas Ranger- 
ettes, a college organization, on New Year’s Day, 
1958. 

The material chosen for the outfits is a dur- 
able corduroy. Captain and co-captain made 
theirs in yellow; the rest of the squad in blue— 
the school colors. One white corduroy uniform 
was also made by the captain. Contrasting blue 
and yellow plastic, that is used to cover kitchen 
chairs, was used as trim for the skirts in place of 
using more expensive leather. Cowgirl shirts in 
school colors were purchased locally to complete 
the uniform. 

Cheerleaditig classes are held once a week 
from 3:00 to 4:00 p.m., during September and 
October and twice a week during November. Dur- 
ing the basketball season one practice a week is 
held, usually on the afternoon prior to a game. 

Last year some of the boys in the sixth grade 
asked about a junior varsity basketball team. This 
was organized along modified “Biddy” Basketball 
rules. The eleven-year-old girls in the sixth grade 
were organized into cheerleading activities. The 
older girls on the varsity took over their instruc- 
tion. : 

Four basketball games were arranged for the 
sixth grade midgets. They had their own cheer- 
leaders out on the gym floor, cheering them on. 
Their uniforms consisted of blue jeans and a 
yellow sweatshirt in western style to carry out the 
theme of the older girls. 

In some areas of the country, the county or 
regional athletic league for high schools conducts 
a cheerleading contest for the teams in their con- 
ference. In Hudson County, New Jersey, the or- 
ganization is known as the Hudson County Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association. Each year the 
HCIAA sponsors a cheerleading contest to select 
the best squad and top cheerleader in the county. 
It is called the “Miss Yell” contest. 

The Union City recreation department fol- 
lowed suit with their elementary school cheerlead- 
ers. High school cheerleaders serve as judges for 
the miniature contest which is called “Miss 
Squeak.” 

After the basketball season is over, the girls 
return to their once-a-week practice sessions. The 
sixth grade girls, approaching promotion to the 
seventh grade, are promoted to the varsity squad. 
The graduating members of the eighth grade help 
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with these practices. These eleven-year-old sixth 
graders gain experience and poise as a result of 
cheering for their teammates. They are ready to 
move up to the varsity with added confidence they 
have attained as a result of their training. 

It has been found that cheerleaders can be or- 
ganized successfully for sixth graders through the 
eighth grade. Almost all go on to the high school 
pep activities as members of the drill squad, ma- 
jorettes, or as cheerleaders. 


Upper elementary and junior high school 
teachers can organize cheerleaders as an enjoy- 
able activity. Information and suggestions can be 
obtained from the National Cheerleader Associa- 
tion. Larry Herkimer, the director, will gladly 
provide help and ideas for developing this worth- 
while school activity. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This article was contributed for use in 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES only. No duplication, reprint, or other 
rights granted. 


Schools should provide opportunities for students to acquire information and 
knowledge regarding etiquette—opportunities for participation are significant. 


Guiding Social Activities 


OUNSELORS AGREE THAT THE LACK OF SPE- 
CIFIC SOCIAL SKILLS is probably the number 
one cause of social maladjustment among 

adolescents. The high school principal in a large 
city who recently hired a famous ballroom dancer 
to come into his system and teach everyone in 
high school to dance the latest steps was doing a 
somewhat daring and unorthodox thing. 


Yet who could weigh the results of this de- 
cisively simple and direct approach to the devel- 
opment of social skills in young people? How 
easily he added poise and reassurance in this as- 
pect of their social life, and who knows how many 
embarrassments and withdrawals were circum- 
vented ? 

Above all, the harsher aspects of social com- 
petition in this sphere were eliminated because 
many pupils faced a social bugaboo (the fear that 
one is not a good dancer) together and developed 
not only the skill but a relaxed and highly cooper- 
ative approach to it. Social dancing became social 
and not a competition for adequacy with only a 
favored few actually achieving it. 

Preparing students for social activities once 
seemed unnecessary because we held the view that 
the activities themselves were preparation for 
adult social participation. We assumed that casual 
and incidental help was sufficient. 

Worst of all, we assumed that the important 
thing was to provide such occasions as formals, 
banquets, and proms. Instead of training grounds 
they often became a kind of trial by fire in which 
many adolescents lost self-esteem and feelings of 
social adequacy because they were totally unpre- 
pared for such occasions. 

It is all very well for novelists and playwrights 
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to depict the pathos and humor of the social grow- 
ing pains of an Alice Adams or a Corliss Archer, 
but to assume that the excruciating moments of 
tragic uncertainty about such matters as which 
dress is proper for the occasion, or which fork one 
should use, are inevitable life stages is indeed a 
weird assumption. We certainly would not expect 
students to stumble blindly through algebra or 
physics without some step-by-step preparation 
and help. 

What are some of the social problems and cor- 
responding guidance activities which can be used 
to facilitate a better social development in ado- 
lescence ? 

Dine-and-Dance Sessions are becoming in- 
creasingly popular as useful means of practicing 
and gaining experience in the activities involved 
at a formal dinner and dance. These are arranged 
so that an actual “practice party” is held and so 
that questions may be asked of the sponsor or 
supervisor ranging from “What do you say when 
you stop at the girl’s home to pick up your date?” 
to “When should this spoon be used?” 

These sessions are usually set up by a student 
group who do all the required planning, including 
purchasing the food, preparing the menu, arrang- 
ing for phonograph and records, and subsequent 
clean up activities. In some schools any group 
may schedule a dine-and-dance party if they meet 
certain stated requirements. 

Dramatizations of etiquette and correct be- 
havior are always popular and effective. Role- 
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playing and the sociodrama are techniques which 
have literally developed to meet such needs. In 
role-playing the stress is upon the role while in 
the sociodrama the social situation is of major 
importance. A student, for instance, may play the 
role of an individual who has “spilled the soup” 
or who has been rude or discourteous ir a social 
situation. 

Class participation in a discussion of the prop- 
er solution to these problems is usually motivated 
and very fruitful. Dramatizing situations such as 
the proper way to ask a girl to dance are as old 
as the venerable “dancing academy,” but they are 
still useful in equipping adolescents for formal 
occasions, 

Problem Inventories usually provide the best 
initial approach in discovering common worries 
and problems in this and other areas. The Mooney 
Problem Check List and the SRA Y outh Inventory 
are perhaps the most widely used instruments of 
this type. Their value lies not only in the actual 
identification of particular problems, but also in 
the reassurance they give to students who may feel 
for the first time that their own worries are not 
unique or odd. 

For example, if a large per cent of the class 
indicate the problem of “no suitable places to go 
on dates” or “not knowing how to entertain on a 
date,” these may become highly motivated sub- 
jects for discussion and action. 


Forums are especially helpful in attacking 
such problems. If the inventory or check list re- 
veals a number of problems which seem of special 
difficulty to the group at hand, these are ideal 
topics for forums, panel discussions, round-table 
or other group techniques. Problems such as “de- 
ciding whether to go steady” are well-suited to 
the formal group discussion. 


Films such as “Shy Guy,” “Dinner Party,” 
“Self-conscious Guy,” “Junior Prom,” and a host 
of others are designed for the express purpose of 
guiding social development. Film libraries are 
usually well-stocked with such guidance subjects, 
and they have the special effectiveness of showing 
actual characters and situations. 


Conversation Periods are helpful teaching de- 
vices which adapt especially well to the develop- 
ment of social competencies. Practice in talking 
and in listening may be achieved informally in 
the classroom by choosing a topic and having des- 
ignated members of the class put on a conversa- 
tion before the group. 
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Stressing the importance of conversation skills 
as social assets, the teacher may invite opinion 
and discussion as to what makes a good conversa- 
tion. The quick realization that a social conversa- 
tion is a give-and-take process spiced with humor 
and human interest, rather than an egotistical 
monologue, is often a graphic and memorable 
lesson learned as a result of such activities. 

Wide reading from the vast shelf of literature 
now available in this field is perhaps the most val- 
uable of all social helps. The various series of 
guidance booklets, as well as the wealth of library 
information about every kind of social activity, 
make this an unfailing source of answers to the 
questions of young people. Teachers, counselors, 
and librarians function cooperatively here in 
helping students to find and use appropriate ma- 
terials which relate to their problems and needs. 

It is well to remember that every skill is po- 
tentially a social skill. Driving a car, dancing, 
swimming, singing, and playing an instrument 
are vital social needs to many young people. An 
ability or interest in various sports, hobbies, and 
card games should be encouraged. Knowing how 
to do something well or knowing a lot about some- 
thing, whether it be popular music, some realm of 
the sports or entertainment worlds, or some spe- 
cialty like electronics, may give a unique kind of 
social competence to many young people. 

Thus it is important that we help our students 
to see that doing some one thing well is quite often 
an easy avenue to acceptance. Above all, we 
should keep in mind the importance of paving the 
way to social adjustment as much as possible. It 
is not merely our task to provide such activities. 
We must certainly help young people succeed in 
them. 


“I Taught Them All” 


(AUTHOR UNKNOWN) 


I have taught in high school for ten years. 
During that time, among others, | have given as- 
signments to a murderer, an evangelist, a pugilist, 
a thief, and an imbecile. 

The murderer was a quiet little boy who sat 
in the front seat and regarded me with pale blue 
eyes; the evangelist, easily the most popular boy 
in school, had the lead in the junior play; the 
pugilist lounged by the window and at intervals 
let loose a raucous laugh that startled even the 
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geraniums; the thief was a gay-hearted Lothario 
with a song on his lips; and the imbecile, a soft- 
eyed little “animal” seeking the shadows. 

The murderer awaits death in the state pene- 
tentiary; the evangelist now lies in the village 
churchyard; the pugilist lost an eye in a brawl in 
Hong Kong; the thief, by standing on tiptoe, can 
see the windows of my room from the county jail; 


‘ 


and the once gentle-eyed little moron beats his 
head against a padded wall in the state asylum. 

All these pupils once sat in my room and 
looked at me gravely across worn desks. I must 
have been a great help‘to those pupils—lI taught 
them the rhyming scheme of the Elizabethan son- 
net, the gerund, and how to diagram a complex- 
compound sentence. 


The extracurricular library club in the high school provides for practical train- 
ing, student club participation, an opportunity for service and cooperation. 


An Organized Club of Student 


Library Assistants 


HILE IN SUMMER SCHOOL RECENTLY, 

WV I had a quiet conversation with the 

head librarian of the university. I told 

him how enthusiastic youngsters are to give of 

themselves in serving others. Specifically | men- 

tioned one freshman girl who comes to the library 

and asks to work every time she has a few minutes 
of free time. 

Every day after school she will work one or 
two hours before going home, and one holiday 
she came to the library and worked seven hours 
with only a short break for lunch. He looked at 
me quite seriously, smiled, and in his quiet way 
said, “Yes, you are taking advantage of her.” 

Whoa! I was taken aback. Taking advantage 
of her? I do not recall my hesitant reply but I 
do know I gave much thought to the sage old 
gentleman’s words of wisdom. 

Yes, I must agree, we as school librarians are 
taking advantage of some of our more promising 
youth. Our administrators, likewise, are taking 
advantage of our sympathetic youngsters who are 
willing and want to serve. They may be doing so 
by way of condoning the practice of the librarian, 
but oftentimes it is the librarian who condones 
the philosophy of the principal who stretches the 
budget by way of recruiting student labor. 

Sometimes, and frequently, it is a matter of 
needing a “home” for the mischievous boy who 
has been dropped from a class and needs to be 
placed. When that happens it is to the library, 
always in need of help, that he turns for assistance. 

An organized library club with established 
prerequisites for admittance would do much to 
discourage and control such a practice. In sys- 
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tems where the practice is already imbedded in 
the minds of the administration, an active library 
club would do much to abate it; the verdant en- 
vironment, that for so long has supported it, will 
no longer exist. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ORGANIZED Liprary CLUB 

The library club is an organization of student 
assistants who work in a school library. The 
movement began as a local project organized, no 
doubt, as a step toward recognition; recognition 
for the student assistant and greater recognition 
for the library as an integral part of the school 
system. 

The movement probably had its beginning 
during World War II when students were restless 
and were overly sympathetic and anxious to serve. 
The harried librarian, short of clerical assistance, 
might have been equally as anxious to have them 
assist. Immediately after the war it was well 
established. As early as 1951, in Florida, where 
the spark of organization flamed brightly, 69 per 
cent of all secondary schools had library clubs.’ 


THE Purpose OF THE Liprary CLUB 
The purpose of the library club is one of many 
values. Uppermost in importance is an effort 
through an educative process to better train 
library assistants for their job and acquaint them 
with librarianship as a profession while providing 


'L. Hunter, “Library Clubs in Florida Secondary Schools,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 28:200, October, 1953 
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a means of bringing the library and its program 
closer to the student body, the classroom, and 
the faculty. 

Mary Peacock Douglas, in her widely read 
“Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook,” lists three pur- 
poses of the library club. They are: (1) To spon- 
sor a greater interest among the students in the 
use of books and library service; (2) To stimu- 
late reading interests; and (3) To improve the 
library service of the school.” 


THE LIMITATIONS AND DISADVANTAGES OF AN 
UNORGANIZED PROGRAM 


The present practice of enrolling students for 
practical work in the library is largely just that. 
It is restrictive. Not restrictive as to who will or 
will not work in the library but restrictive as to 
the many benefits and values that are associated 
with the privilege; and it should be a privilege 
to be associated with the library and its program. 

As an unorganized body, the assistants are 
unrecognized. They report for work, do their 
various jobs and hurriedly leave for the next class 
when the bell rings. Unless a fellow-student or 
faculty member happens to drop in while a par- 
ticular student is there they may go through a 
semester and not realize that Bob or Joanne is 
helping to operate the library. 

And too many times they react with surprise 
when they do make the discovery for they know 
Bob as being a model student and wonder why 
he was “placed” there. They have learned from 
too many instances of disciplinary action that 
students are often dropped from other classes and 
are channeled through the principal's office to 
the library. 

The library should not and must not be 
manned with “delinquents.” The librarian is not 
trained in the duties of a truant officer and prob- 
ably is not too familiar with the penal code. The 
impression that library assistants are sent there 
as a corrective measure must not be allowed to 
permeate the thinking of the school. 

Aside from the possible misunderstandings of 
their motives for working in the library, students 
miss out on many values that come only from 
identification with a group. 

There are social values, physical and psycho- 
logical values, and citizenship values that may 
be lost for lack of opportunities to meet together 
with their peers and discuss interests they hold 
2 Mary Peacock Douglas, The Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook, 


Second Edition, (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1949), p. 26 
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in common. Other values such as vocational ex- 
ploration and personal emulation are limited in 
that they lack the fertile environment necessary 
for growth and development. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF AN ORGANIZED PROGRAM 


An organized program for student assistants 
with prerequisites of scholastic and citizenship 
standards will do much to correct prevailing be- 
liefs derogatory of the library and remove any 
stigma that may now be associated with the pro- 
gram of assistance. It need not mean, however, 
that all “displaced” students are rebuffed by the 
librarian when they are sincere in asking to be 
given a chance to defend their honor and prove 
their worth. 

In my particular school the dean of girls 
and counselor of boys—cooperates beautifully 
with the librarian when she proposes assigning a 
student to the library. She counsels the boy—and 
nearly always it is a boy-—on the honor of being 
associated with the library. She explains that he 
will be on probation, that she will be following his 
progress, and that he may be dropped at the dis- 
cretion of the librarian. The dean sends him to 
the librarian for an interview where a common 
ground of understanding is established and his 
request is approved or rejected. Nearly always 
it is accepted. Before the librarian meets the stu- 
dent the dean has contacted him and briefed him 
on the case and he is ready for the interview 
with a knowledge of the problem. 

Frequently, at the least suspected times, the 
dean asks, “How is John doing?” Then she may 
say, “Well, don’t put up with any of his nonsense. 
He knows what is expected of him and I want to 
know about it if he doesn’t cooperate.” 

Or, as often as not, she follows her inquiry 
with the comment: “He is a good ‘duck’; he just 
needs a little help in growing up.” And she is right. 
In four years I have dropped two students from 
the library and they were handicapped in other 
ways before they started. It was from the good- 
ness of our hearts that we let them matriculate 
at all. 

In the preparation of a constitution for a 
library club I would propose there be two classi- 
fications of standards determining the acceptance 
or rejection of requests for membership. One 
would be full acceptance without reservations; the 
other would be limited acceptance with a pro- 
bationary period of one quarter. At the end of 
that “proving” period John would be promoted 
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to full rights or would be dropped completely. 
There would be no provisions for an inbetween 
or third classification. 


Other advantages of an organized program 
are social, academic, and guidance. Organized as 
a recognized group, with student council sanction, 
social functions would be scheduled as often as 
once each month. Early in the first quarter of 
the year an informal twenty-minute tea might 
be given for the faculty. 


The tea would be optional, but the student 
council might well be invited. The purpose would 
be to acquaint the faculty with the student assist- 
ants. Perhaps new faculty members would want 
further orientation of the library and its collection 
of materials. 

The merits of such an informal gathering are 
obvious. The groundwork would be laid for a 
year of good workable relationship between the 
library and the faculty; the liaison influence of 
the student assistants would have begun. 

Informal staff meetings conducted as a social 
hour could be scheduled monthly or as often as 
needed. An open discussion of ideas and sugges- 
tions could be held where projects and objectives 
might be worked out democratically. Group 
guidance could be interjected by the librarian 
without it being obvious. 

Individual needs, academically, vocationally, 
and socially, could be spotted by the librarian 
and noted for a private conference at a later date. 
There are innumerable possibilities relative to 
guidance that might spring from these informal 
social gatherings. 

At least once a year an “outside” activity 
should be planned. It may be a “dutch” dinner 
party, a theatre party to see a play, or one of 
several things with educative value. A second 
and more formal faculty tea might be given at 
Christmas time or near the end of the year with 
a few mothers invited to assist as hostesses. 

It has been a practice of many school 
librarians throughout the country to give teas 
with representative community participation and 
their value as a means of building good will and 
library-school-community relations is recognized. 


Activities within the school of educative value 
are assemblies dramatizing library work as car- 
ried on by the club and programs advancing the 
services of the library. Others, extending into 
P.T.A. 


the community, are contributions to 
programs. 
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One program near the beginning of the year 
could explain the purpose of the club and out- 
line the year’s program. Another, near the end 
of the year, could give a résumé of what had been 
accomplished with emphasis being placed on the 
state convention and the benefits derived from it. 
The parents would welcome such a report and it, 
too, would contribute to library-community re- 
lations. 

These are but a few of the possibilities that 
can be adapted to fit individual situations. One 
will need to be selective with emphasis being 
placed on the activities that contribute most to 
the fulfillment of the club’s purpose. 


SoME DISADVANTAGES OF AN ORGANIZED PROGRAM 

The disadvantages of a library club are so far 
overshadowed by the many advantages they are 
negligible. To say that the sponsorship will make 
demands on the librarian is an understatement. 
It will, but the improvement in the performance 
of routines will more than compensate for it. 

Supervision will be simplified as the spirit 
of oneness pervades the group to be reflected in 
the productivity of each assistant. The librarian 
will be out of the library for one or two days 
while attending the state convention but from it 
he, too, will derive help and benefits of lasting 
value. 

There will be demands on finances required 
to support the program but that need not be too 
great an obstacle. There are many programs of 
service the club can conduct that will earn money 
throughout the school year. 

Some projects are selling book covers, spon- 
soring automatic vending machines for pens and 
pencils, and operating a book-ordering service 
for students and faculty with the discount profits 
reverting to the club. Many of the expenses for 
local activities will be borne by the students 
themselves. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A LIBRARY CLUB 


The organization should begin simply and 
remain simple for the first semester or year. Do 
not discourage the inexperienced officers and the 
supporting members with unnecessary parlia- 
mentary procedure at the risk of seeing the club 
bog down in routine that may jeopardize its 
chances for survival. 

The librarian-sponsor will be familiar with 
the mechanics of organization. With the support 
of the administration and student council and the 
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cooperation of the deans and‘ counselors a new 
club—the Library Club—can be launched to be- 
come one of the more democratic and popular 
clubs on a high school campus. 


THE STATE CONVENTION OF STUDENT 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 


The crowning event of the year will be at- 
tendance of the district meetings and state con- 
vention. Several states are organized to that 
extent with stimulating programs provided for 
the student library assistants.* 

Conventions are generally held in a college 
or university town and many times on the 
campuses themselves. Special speakers are pro- 


vided, tours of local libraries and other places 
of educational interest are organized with every 
effort being made to introduce the aspiring li- 
brarians to the many facets of librarianship. 

The benefits of stimulation to be obtained 
from these experiences are in themselves worth 
all the efforts put forth for organization. 


* California has such a program for the northern half of the 
state. San Jose State College has recently provided space 
to set up a permanent headquarters and mailing address for 
The Student Library Assistants of Northern California. 
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Lavinrac Renretsew 
LA RUE ELLIOTT 


Chairman, Publications Committee 
Thomas S. Lubbock High School 
Lubbock, Texas 


“Buy your candied apples, soft drinks, and 
doughnuts,” shouted the barkers at Lavinrac 
Renretsew. Lavinrac Renretsew is Westerner 
Carnival spelled backwards. This is an annual 
activity presented at Tom S. Lubbock High School 
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Bathing Beauty Aspirants 


by the senior class. 
of the school year. 

The theme of Lavinrac Renretsew was the 
1800's. An old-fashioned atmosphere was created 
by the use of 1800 vintage costumes and music. 
To further carry out this theme, a special bathing 
beauty contest was held to select Miss Bathing 
Beauty of 1895. Several of the senior girls par- 
ticipated and modeled those “shocking” 
nineteenth century bathing suits. 

Booths of all types were found at the Carnival. 
The most popular of these was the Teachers’ 
Dunk. This is a booth which calls for the teacher 
to sit on a board above a tank of water. If one 
has a strong arm and trusty eye, he can hit the 
spring that releases the board. Down goes the 
teacher! However, this was only one of the many 
booths at the carnival. A Basketball Throw, 
Wheel of Fortune, Cake Cup Bounce, and numer- 
ous other booths were a part of the Westerner 
Carnival. 

Dancing was offered in one of the gaily 
decorated gyms. A group of senior students pro- 
vided the music by forming a band for the 
occasion. 


The carnival is the highlight 


early 


A horror show was a very popular part of 
the carnival. It was said that even the biggest, 
strongest, bravest, football boys came out just 
shaking! 

Caramel apples, homemade brownies, soft 
drinks, coffee, and doughnuts were sold at the 
two refreshment booths. Several girls, dressed 
in pioneer day costumes, peddled refreshments 
through the crowd. 

The money made from this activity is used 
by the senior class to purchase a gift to be left 
to the school as permanent property for future 
students to enjoy. 
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It is imperative that students get as much out of school as possible—educa- 
tional development, experience in active participation, maximum carry-over. 


The High School Letter Club 


N TOO MANY HIGH SCHOOLs the duties of the 
athletic manager are so numerous and varied 
that often they are not well done. A Letter 

Club can not only help shoulder many of these 
responsibilities—and do this with educational 
benefits to its members—but also bring numerous 
additional publicity contacts to the program. 


PURPOSES OF THE LETTER CLUB 


To provide opportunities for self-expression: 
Some of the members of the club have a chance to 
shine for the first time. The boy who is not the 
big star on one of the varsity teams has a chance 
to come into his own. He has a chance to express 
original ideas. 

These ideas will, however, be critically eval- 
uated by the group and unless they are readily 
acceptable to the other club members, he will be 
required to defend his position or modify it in 
such a manner that it will become more tenable. 

To discover and develop latent leadership: On 
the field a boy may be overlooked because of size 
or lack of ability in the sport. But in a club, this 
latent ability of leadership has a chance to come 
out. Officers must be elected, committees must 
be formed to carry out different projects, finances, 
speakers must be secured, and many other 
chances for the boy to come forth and “show his 
stuff” are available. 

To provide opportunity for active citizenship 
participation: The club is actually a social unit 
organized for the betterment of its members, and 
so organized that the members can better achieve 
the objectives of its membership. Each of the 
members must work and contribute something 
to the club or the club will surely fail. He must 
vote, carry out the duties of the office that he is 
elected to, work on committees, and carry out any 
job that is delegated to him. 

To provide for worthy use of leisure time: 
This type of club can really help the boys find 
other interests besides just varsity competition. 
Some boys feel that because they are on a varsity 
team they do not need any other form of recrea- 
tion. The writer is of the opinion that if given 
a chance most of the boys enjoy taking part in 
events that they have always considered “sissy” 
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or events just for girls, such as fencing, 
tennis, archery, and golf, to name a few. 


bowling, 


This is said with much regret, but, most of 
the varsity sports have very little or no carry-over 
value. It is felt that by trying out some of the 
activities suggested above we may in some small 
way be combatting delinquency on behalf of our 
future citizens and leaders. 

To promote the dignity and worth of each 
student: Each of us has a great desire of approval 
from our fellow men. In this particular club the 
boy has a chance to win the approval of the mem- 
bers that he might have not received on the play- 
ing field. True, just being a member of a group 
that represents the interscholastically 
means enough to some boys; but to others this is 
not enough. In the Letter Club they have the 
chance to be an officer or committee head, or fill 
other positions, and this responsibility will help 
satisfy one of the urges that has not been satisfied 
on the playing field. 


school 


To encourage student initiative: The member 
has a chance to initiate his ideas into the club 
work. Such personal participation adds interest 
and increases educational profit. The primary 
purpose of this and all other clubs should be to 
give the members sufficient freedom of action 
so that student initiative will be generously 
encouraged. 

To develop a sense of individual and group 
responsibility: Each individual must understand 
his responsibilities to himself, his family, his com- 
munity, and his country. At the same time he 
must understand the relationships existing be- 
tween these responsibilities and know the obliga- 
tions these groups have to each other. 

Membership requirements: To become a 
member of the Letter Club the student must have 
earned his varsity letter in one of the major 
sports. 

Time of meeting: The club should meet regu- 
larly at least once a month during the school year. 
If conditions warrant, as during a busy season, it 
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may meet oftener. Officers’ and committee meet- 
ings are scheduled whenever necessary. 

The Constitution: “All respectable organiza- 
tions have a constitution.” The writer is in agree- 
ment with the above statement all the way. But 
he believes that the constitution should come from 
the boys in the club themselves—not every phrase 
of it—but the general outline and the main ideas. 
The language should be simple, the sections should 
be short, the objectives should be stated, and the 
whole pattern should follow some acceptable prac- 
tice or outline. 

/liustrative Activities: 

Selling rooters’ hats, pennants, horns, etc. 

Preparing programs to be sold at the games. 

Soliciting advertisements for the programs. 

Making and placing posters and other advertise- 
ments. 

Holding ropes at basketball games to keep spec- 
tators off the floor 
lowing the games. 


before, during, and fol- 


Acting as host managers to visiting teams. 
Helping to care for game equipment and supplies. 
Assisting as ticket-takers, ushers, etc. 
Acting as equipment and materials assistants to 
officials. 
Acting as general “handy men” to coaches, play- 
ers, managers, and officials. 
Helping to promote appropriate intramural ac- 
tivities. 
Assisting with the county grade school track meet. 
Organizing and staging appropriate school as- 
sembly programs. 
Helping to promote and handle the season’s 
dances and receptions. 
Assisting with the big spring G.A.A. hamburger 
fry, picnic, ete. 
Electing new officers for the coming year. 
Evaluating the year’s organization and activities. 

The Sponsor: The sponsor should attend all 
club and committee meetings and bring sugges- 
tions and constructive criticisms. This is no small 
task. Often it takes a great deal of patience for 
a sponsor to sit through a meeting that appears 
to be getting nowhere, but this patience will pay 
off in big dividends. If the sponsor “runs” the 
club she should not be surprised to see it disinte- 
grate soon. 

A good general policy is for the sponsor to talk 
things over with the president prior to the 
meeting, instead of criticizing ideas and plans 
during it. 

In summary, the Letter Club is based upon 
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sound psychological principles, helps to meet 
individual needs, and assists in promoting credi- 
table interscholastic and intramural athletic pro- 
grams for the school and its students. 


What Is News to a 
Student Newspaper? 


CONNIE ETZOLD 
Pittsburg Kansas State College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


The first week of school is upon you and in 
seven days your journalism class is going to have 
to turn out the first issue of the school paper for 
the year. Of course, this first issue must be 
doubly impressive because it will be a deciding 
factor as to how many student subscriptions you 
will receive. 

This is your first year sponsoring the paper 
and all summer long you have been working like 
fury getting things in shape for the fall. You 
have the journalism room cleaned and in order 
finances temporarily straightened out; press ar- 
rangements made—several students with previous 
experience on your staff. 

Sure, you know these students are a little 
experienced but you want to kick off the season 
with a nice pep talk that will inspire them a little. 
All that’s lacking is a little self-confidence! 

Suddenly in the dark, whirling chaos of your 
mind a question arises—one of those elementary 
questions that always seem so silly and simple on 
the surface but can be perplexing when you try 
to explain it in words. Just what is news to a 
student paper? — 

You realize that a school paper is different in 
many ways from a daily commercial paper and 
consequently you feel that there must be some dif- 
ferences in the kind of news that must be printed. 
A school paper must be more difficult and trouble- 
some. It isn’t! In the Spears-Lawshe journalism 
text book High School Journalism is this en- 
couraging statement: “For both the reporter and 
the editor, student journalism presents an ad- 
vantage over the daily press. They live in and 
consequently experience firsthand, the entire field 
of coverage—namely, the school.” 

Now that you have been somewhat reassured 
about this job, let’s get down to the core of the 
question—what is news to a student paper? 
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Basically, news is what interests readers—it 
can be anything from who won the annual pie- 
throwing contest in Upper Egypt to how many 
ants cross a picnic table between the hours of one 
and five in the morning. 

Usually a paper judges its news by these rather 
liberal standards: (1) News can be what has 
just happened; (2) News must be fact, never 
fiction; (3) News can be what is happening; 
(4) News can be items that concern public 
welfare. (These should be put in at the editor’s 
discretion. ) 

This news can be narrowed down even further 
because wherever there is news there must be 
someone or something to make this news. The 
Spears-Lawshe text divides the makers of news 
into thirteen different categories. 

1. Conflict—Athletic events, a student suc- 
ceeds against odds, new school rules replace tra- 
ditions. 

2. Timeliness—What is happening now—the 
assembly tomorrow, tomorrow’s football game, 
the election of the new basketball queen. 


3. Nearness—Students like to read of events 
in which they have taken part, or in which their 
acquaintances have taken part, news of their own 
school or news of neighboring schools—in that 
order. 

4. Human interest—Stories that enable the 
reader to experience another’s emotions are al- 
ways popular. 

5. The unusual—Handled through the col- 
umn, the feature, and the interview. 

6. Prominence—School leaders, school elec- 
tions, athletic events. 

7. Significance—Important things that hap- 
pen such as when the student council passes new 
laws, a senator is to appear at the local school, 
the Mayor dedicates a new building. 

8. Romance and adventure—-Taken from the 
life of the students and teachers. 

9. Animals—Always make good stories—take 
note of some of the animals around school such as 
the school mascot, a teacher’s favorite pet, or 
the sparrow that got lost in the English class last 
Tuesday. 

10. Names—There is no substitute for names 
in a school paper (no matter how flimsy the 
excuse}. 

11. Numbers—Statistics can be appealing if 
used well in some stories. Graphs and charts 
always attract attention. 

12. Change—From the status quo is news— 
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one teacher replaces another, the schedule of bells 
is changed, the seniors adopt caps and gowns for 
graduation dress. 

13. Amusement—Cartoons, amusing _inci- 
dents, and other features. 

Only the briefest of outlines of what can be 
news to a school paper are presented here. You 
have the outline—the rest is up to you and your 
staff. Remember—-what is news to one person 
may not be news to another, and vice versa; but 
there are many good news stories that are passed 
up every day because someone failed to see the 
possibilities in it. A good reporter can literally 
make news out of anything. 


Attitudes, a Key to Success 


ELSIE LEAH SHIPPY 
230 West 8th Street 
Chapman, Kansas 


The door to the success which is very dear to 
each pupil can be unlocked with the key known 
as right attitudes. Since attitudes are frequently 
neglected or ignored by many teachers too little 
educational progress is made. According to H. H. 
Remmers attitude is “A more or less emotionalized 
tendency organized through experience to react 
positively or negatively toward a psychological 
object.” 

We might say that an attitude is a more or 
less fixed feeling which one has toward a person, 
a group of people, an idea, a type of behavior, an 
institution (such as a school or a church) or a 
form of government. Often students succeed or 
fail in school when they have plenty of mental 
ability and favorable opportunities for success 
because their attitude is wrong. Attitude all too 
often is the determining factor. 

Attitudes and ideals are closely associated. 
A pattern of right attitudes or feeling tones cluster 
together to create a conceptual image of excellence 
known as an ideal. Educationally and psycho- 
logically speaking an ideal is a standard of per- 
fection accepted as such by a particular individual 
or group of individuals. It is used to connote a 
standard of excellence toward which the idealizers 
have a favorable emotional reaction in the form 
of wishing to be like it. 

Right attitudes are very important to the pupil 
because they are essential for developing good 
citizenship in the home, the school, the community 
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now, and good adult citizenship later. This type 
of good citizenship is the important objective of 
public education. 


Many teachers have neglected the develop- 
ment of right attitudes in their pupils because 
they found attitudes and ideals hard to measure 
and they feel that the home and the church should 
take the responsibility for the development of 
right attitudes. They fail to see how very im- 
portant it is that the student have the right feel- 
ing tone toward his school work. The teachers 
cannot do it all, by any means. The school, the 
home, and the church must be partners in the 
shaping of the attitudes and ideals of the young. 


Attitudes and ideals are influenced by the 
ideals and standards of fellow students, teachers, 
parents, and all of the admired individuals with 
whom the young person comes in contact. Atti- 
tudes are affected by daydreams, reading of 
biography, literature, and other factual and fic- 
tional materials. 


The example of the classroom teacher in exer- 
cising fairness, patience, forcefulness, aggressive- 
ness, masterliness, frankness, poise, and good 
judgment affects attitudes of students. Attitudes 
are caught as well as taught. Athletics, dramatics, 
debate, student council, class organizations, mu- 
sical activities, journalistic endeavors, and other 
school activities afford excellent avenues for the 
development of attitudes. 


In a few instances attitudes are developed 
through persuasion. But since students cannot 
always be approached directly the development 
of ideals and attitudes does not lend itself to a 
direct procedure. The development of right atti- 
tudes and ideals more frequently accompanies the 
acquisition of specific skills, habits, and learn- 
ings. For instance in the typing class the student 
learns the attitude of enjoying doing his work 
neatly, accurately, and punctually. The forma- 
tion of right attitudes can apply to any subject 
taught in school. The extracurricular activities 
are especially valuable in this respect. 


Ideals, attitudes, and interests are powerful 
influences and determiners of individual success 
and social progress. Right attitudes which are 
acquired continue to function long after other 
learned information has faded from memory. 
Right ideals help individuals take desirable atti- 
tudes toward life. The background of the student 
affects his attitudes. 
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Some come with good attitudes toward their 
teachers and fellow pupils while others are sus- 
picious and provincial. Some have receptive atti- 
tudes toward culture and others have contempt 
for it. Some boys and girls have a wholesome 
attitude toward sex while others have an unwhole- 
some attitude. Some have come from homes 
marked by cultural interests, fine opportunities 
for learning, and high moral standards. 


Others come from homes where there are 
tensions, emotional upsets, belligerence, inse- 
curity, and other unfortunate conditions. Such 
conditions are bound to have an effect upon 
attitudes. The school cannot be responsible for 
the influences from home. But the school can 
build upon right home attitudes and soften the 
influence of the undesirable ones. 


Since the attitude is such an important part 
of a student’s life and can be the key to open 
the way to better knowledge and a more success- 
ful way of life, it should be used as one of the 
points on which the good conscientious teacher 
should base his grades in any school subject. 
Young people should be encouraged to do a lot 
of thinking about their ideals and _ attitudes, 
which will make or break them in their adult life. 
The proper ideals and attitudes are one of the 
big ingredients for success. 
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LIBRARY FILM CIRCUIT PLAN 


Expanding a service recently inaugurated for 
the convenience of public libraries, Bailey Films, 
Inc. announces details of its “Library Circuit 
Plan,” whereby libraries which lend or rent 
motion pictures to community groups may take 
advantage of low rental rates on a monthly or 
yearly basis. 


A circuit may be set up with one or more 
libraries participating, the two-or-more-member 
circuit being preferable because of the greater 
variety of film subjects which may be contracted. 


Each circuit has the privilege of one or more 
months’ use of any film which it has selected 
from Bailey’s extensive list of popular titles. 
Further details regarding the circuit plan and 
a sample contract may be obtained by writing 
to Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, California. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for January 








PERSONALITIES IN THE HISTORY 
OF MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics Department 


An assembly program built around a few of 
the better known personalities in the history of 
mathematics, needs a lot of dramatization. The 
general idea is to have a student read the descrip- 
tion of these men and the outstanding events of 
their life—while other students act out the infor- 
mation given in the reading. 

The students acting out the reading are 
dressed and made up to look like the personality 
did at his time. This gives the audience a little 
insight and feeling for the time in history when 
these people lived. 

The objective of the program would be to give 
the audience, in an entertaining and dramatic 
way, the idea that these people were not only 
mathematicians but were also students of nature, 
human behavior, and government. They were 
also philosophers, business men, and poets. 

The men chosen to be interpreted are: Thales, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Euclid, and Omar Khayyam. 
Below are some of the ideas to be reflected during 
the dramatization. 

THALES 

Greek, born 630 B.C. in Miletus, chief city on 
the Ionian coast. Was a dealer in olive oil. Was a 
philosopher, astronomer, and mathematician. 

One of the wise men to give information on 
the solar eclipse. Contribution to mathematics: 
Circle is bisected by its diameter, base angles of 
an isosceles triangle are equal, and vertical an- 
gles are equal. 


PYTHAGORAS 

Born in Samos in 580 B.C. 

Was a student of Thales and studied in Egypt. 

Philosopher and politician. On the side of the 
aristocrat. (Republican.) 

Was murdered by a member of the Plebeian 
government. 

Founded the Pythagorean school. Brought 
ideas from Egypt and made them Greek. 

The Pythagorean school flourished for two 
centuries after his death. 

Sacrificed an ox in solving the problem of how 
to construct a figure equal to one and similar to 
another. 

Believed the principles of mathematics ex- 
plained the principles of all things. 
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LOUISE GILLETTE 
Rancho High School 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
et al. 


Contribution to mathematics: Defined a point, 
angles of a triangle equal to two right angles, and 
the theorem of the three squares. 


PLATO 

Born 429 B.C. of wealthy and distinguished 
parents, during the year of the great plague. 

Pupil of Socrates—Socrates was of the opinion 
that it was enough to learn geometry sufficient 
for daily wants; such as to measure a field or to 
tell the time of day. 

The Pythagoreans were the ones who instilled 
Plato with interest in mathematics. 

His special interests were nature, 
thought, and rules of conduct. 

He believed God to be a great “geometer” and 
therefore made knowledge of geometry indispens- 
able to the study of philosophy. 

Sign on his door: “Let none ignorant of ge- 
ometry enter my door.” 

Contribution to mathematics: Equals taken 
from equals the remainders are equal, and “Proof 
by Analysis.” The latter he established as a legiti- 
mate method of proving in geometry. Gave the 
rules for using it and when and where it could be 
used. 


laws of 


EUCLID 

Not much is known of his early or personal 
life. 

The period of his greatest activity was 306 to 
283 B.C. 

Lived and taught in Alexandria. Follower of 
Plato. 

A student having learned his first proposition 
said, “What do I get by learning these things?” 
Euclid called his slave and said, “Give him three 
pence, since he must make gain of what he 
learns.” 

Euclid’s name is synonymous with elementary 
geometry. ' 

Gave the first real organized and formal writ- 
ing of geometry, in the “Elements.” 

Contributions to mathematics numerous. Some 
are: Definitions, postulates, and axioms. Gave 
the properties of triangles and the three congru- 
ence theorems. 
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OMAR KHAYYAM 


Lived during the first part of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

One time a tent maker. 

Mathematician, astronomer, philosopher, and 
poet. 

“Rubaiyat” is his best and most famous work. 

Contribution to mathematics: One of the eight 
wise men to reform the calendar, astronomical 
tables, and work and treatise on algebra. 


BASKETBALL RALLY ASSEMBLY 
Student Newspaper, or Other 


About the last of January the basketball sea- 
son is in full swing and an assembly to boost this 
sport is in order. Usually a shortened period is 
devoted to the program or it contains several 
numbers not-directly connected with basketball. 
Singing, school yells, and other activities to arouse 
student enthusiasm will naturally play an im- 
portant part in the program. 

A report of a basketball rally assembly held 
at one school may contain a new idea. The de- 
scription of the program follows: 

“You have exactly fifteen more seconds in 
which to answer this question: How many players 
are there on a girls’ basketball team?” This ques- 
tion and many others similar to it were asked of 
five basketball boys in a pep assembly held at 
the high school before one of its most exciting 
games. 

In order not to slight the girls, a drawing was 
held on the stage and the girls whose names were 
drawn took their places opposite the boys. These 
selected girls were asked questions on the rules 
and terminology in boys’ basketball. In turn, the 
boys were quizzed on the general ideas of girls’ 
basketball. 

Two emcees kept the program moving along. 
One quizzed the boys and the other quizzed the 
girls. Each question had a definite time limit in 
which to be answered. If a person failed to an- 
swer his or her question, he or she had to leave 
the stage. 

Some of the questions asked of the boys were: 
“How many time outs are allowed during a girls’ 
basketball game.” “How many dribbles is a girl 
player allowed before she has to pass the ball?” 

Girls were asked such questions as: “How 
long does each quarter last?” “How many free 
throws are given for personal and technical fouls 
respectively?” “What is a double foul?” 

By the process of elimination there were fi- 
nally one girl and one boy left. To make sure these 
did not miss their questions, “puds’” were asked. 
For example, “Who will win the basketball game 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1958-1959 
WHAT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION WOULD BEST 
SERVE THE INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES? 
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tonight?” or “Name one handsome basketball 
player on the high school team.” 

After straining their mental capacities to the 
breaking point, the two contestants finally an- 
swered the questions and received top honors. 
The reward was in the form of a date for each 
winner. 

The identities of their dates remained un- 
known until the announcement was made at the 
close of the assembly. This “mystery” boy and 
“mystery” girl walked out on the stage to the tune 
of the gasps of the student body. 

The unknown couple had been given a week’s 
publicity in the school paper beforehand to arouse 
interest and curiosity as to their identity. 

Theater tickets and a “coke” for each of the 
four were furnished by the weekly student news- 
paper of the high school. 


A FASHION SHOW 
Department of Home Living 
There are many types of programs growing 
out of activities of home economics classes which 
are interesting and suitable for presentation al- 
most any time during the year. These programs 
are usually demonstrations of what has been done 
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in classes and clubs. An example of an assembly 
given by a home economics group which seems 
somewhat typical appears below. 

Sewing classes at the high school had not 
found their work as popular as some of the other 
courses until students of the Home Economics De- 
partment decided to present an assembly to dem- 
onstrate the work of their group. 

Girls and their teachers decided that the best 
way to interest other students would be to show 
them by means of an assembly how worth-while 
they would find the classes. A demonstration of 
the clothing they had made seemed the best way. 
They presented a fashion show, an activity which 
has become commonplace in many schools. 

For weeks before, the girls had worked to com- 
plete the most attractive of the garments they had 
been making. Also, they wrote an unusual script 
for their program, so that it would not be simply 
a procession of girls in pretty clothes. 

When the curtain went up, the audience saw 
a modern living room. At one side of the room 
was a large Morris chair in which was seated a 
young girl with a letter in her hand. She read 
enough of it to let the audience know that she was 
a young bride-to-be, and her fiance had just 
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written to her and suggested a two-weeks’ honey- 
moon in June at a mountain resort. 

She began to plan the clothes she would take, 
and in the midst of her planning, fell asleep. As 
she slept and dreamed, her clothes, supposedly, 
began to appear through the door at one side of 
the stage. This situation formed the framework 
for the show. 

An announcement had been made to the stu- 
dent body earlier in the program that all the 
clothes appearing on the stage would be garments 
that had been made by the girls in sewing classes 
and that they would be modeled by the girls who 
had made them. 

As the bride-to-be dozed, the girls appeared 
singly in the doorway, in their own creations. At- 
tractive play clothes, suits, dresses, and evening 
clothes came and went upon the stage in a highly 
interesting procession. 

Perhaps there was nothing original about the 
program except the script, but all students liked 
the program, and interest in sewing classes has 
increased. A sure way to increase interest in 
classroom work is to give students an opportunity 
to demonstrate some of their work before the 
entire student body. 


HOBBIES ARE SIGNIFICANT 
Hi-Y Club or Other 


Training students for wise use of leisure time 
is one of the most important aspects of education. 
Every boy and girl should develop an interest in 
a hobby or avocation early in life. A problem of 
the schools during the past few years has been 
that of providing recreational activities for their 
students. 

Moreover, an adolescent youth who has a 
hobby in which he is intensely interested rarely 
becomes a juvenile delinquency problem. An 
assembly based on the hobbies of students is not 
only of educational value, but it can make use of 
so many methods of presentation that it should 
have a special appeal to boys and girls. 

Assembly programs offer a serious problem 
when the student body represents a wide range 
of cultural backgrounds and interests, and an 
even wider range of mentalities. A hobby pro- 
gram may be both beneficial and interesting to 
students of all types. 

Each year one school asks home room repre- 
sentatives to carefully check all hobbies, espe- 
cially the unusual ones, suitable for a program. 
These reports are given to the assembly chairman, 
and a committee of students helps to select the 
most desirable ones. 

An afternoon is set for tryouts, at which time 
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the final selections are made. We are always 
amazed at the unexpected hobbies we discover. 
The following is a partial list of numbers used on 
one program: 

Some really brilliant piano selections, com- 
posed by students. 

Water color sketches, cartoons, and portraits 
done on easels on the stage. (Artists are always 
introduced first and allowed to work during the 
entire assembly. Spotlights are turned on the 
easels at the end of the program.) 

One girl brought a well-trained dog and dem- 
onstrated the tricks she had taught him. 

A neighborhood group formed an orchestra 
and played, using their own arrangements and 
conductor. 

A girl gave a splendid demonstration of yodel- 
ing. 

The school had some excellent toe and ballet 
dancing. (They seldom use tap dancers, for that 
is too common a hobby in that locality.) 

Fancy roller skating. 

Chemistry experiments. (These must be care- 
fully supervised by the science department to 
avoid danger of accidents or explosions.) 

This type of assembly is very popular with stu- 
dents, for they enjoy seeing one another’s achieve- 
ments and often it inspires them to acquire new 
hobbies of their own. 
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THROUGH THE YEAR WITH CRAFTS. By 
April Beebe Allen and Naomi Morris Ready. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. $2.50. 

Craftwork is the utilization of the concepts and 
precepts that originate in art of any kind. Craft 
activities are especially popular in summer camp 
and recreation programs, Scouting activities, 
clubs, and regular classwork. A craft program 
fosters creativeness and individuality in a child 
and permits expression through a wide range of 
methods and materials. 

This book is beautifully illustrated with ar- 
tistic sketches and drawings and photos. Some 53 
topics are presented and each includes a list of 
materials, procedure, and suggestions, well-illus- 
trated and explained. 

Some of the articles and materials and prod- 
ucts are leaves, Indian drum, various kinds of 
flowers, costumes, modeling, bracelets, candle- 
making, vases, paperweights, picket fences, trees, 
terrariums, lanterns, bird cages, among others. 
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Student Councils Are Active 

High schools in Illinois who have made the stu- 
dent council an important part of the school or- 
ganization can take real pride in their achieve- 
ments, according to Carl J. Warkow, in “The IIli- 
nois Interscholastic.” In April, 1959, the IASC 
will celebrate its 25th Annual Convention. More 
than 300 schools will be looking forward to this 
1958-59 activity. 

The IASC has been very active during the 
summer months. In June, a group of 25 student 
council members and advisers attended the An- 
nual Conference of the National Association of 
Student Councils at Ferguson, Missouri. Early in 
August three hundred and twenty-seven students 
and faculty advisers were guests at Southern IIli- 
nois University at Carbondale for the Seventh 
Annual Workshop. Sixty-seven schools were rep- 
resented at this well-organized and profitable 
meeting. 


Pupils Plant Park Trees 


Minneapolis parks won't want for shade in the 
hot days in years to come, thanks to the tree plant- 
ing program of the Minneapolis public schools and 
the Minneapolis Park Board. 

Sixth grade boys and girls in Minneapolis ele- 
mentary schools last spring planted more than 
13,000 two-year conifer seedlings on Arbor Day 
and the two weeks following. 

The program, begun in 1956, includes class- 
room study of a unit on trees, their growth and 
use. The culminating experience is a half hour of 
instruction by a park board nurseryman, then an 
hour of tree planting by each class.—Minnesota 
Journal of Education 


Art Exhibits Provide Training 

The growth of an art education program for 
all boys and girls depends to a great extent on the 
projection of ideas through an active in-service 
training program. A vitalized in-service program 
should stimulate teachers and administrators to 
examine their practices in the light of present- 
day points-of-view, should encourage individual 
thinking and initiative, and should point toward 
stimulation of the participants to explore their 
own possibilities and limitations.—Illinois Educa- 
tion 


A “Cook-out” Is Enjoyable 
The Allied Youth Post at Bellows Free Acad- 
emy, St. Albans, Vermont, closed out its school 
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calendar with a “cook-out” for guests and friends 
at Kamp Kill Kare. Approximately 90 students 
were in attendance. The Kamp director remarked 
that he was pleased with the behavior of the teen- 
agers, and particulariy, how clean the picnic 
grounds were after the affair—The Allied Youth 


Baton Twirling Is Popular 

Twirling is an important part of the American 
way of life. With a reasonable amount of unity 
and cooperation among twirling leaders and 
groups—the twirling movement should continue 
to grow both in quantity and quality. 

Being the newest of all physical arts, twirling 
is currently enduring many growing pains. Al- 
though the popularity of twirling among the 
youngsters of today, especially girls, is self-evi- 
dent, it will probably be years before the general 
public will learn to recognize twirling as a skilled 
art instead of merely a colorful pastime.—Drum 
Major Magazine 


An Apple for the Teacher 

The student council of Norwalk, Ohio, High 
School presented all their teachers with certifi- 
cates of recognition in appreciation of their serv- 
ices as teachers. The presentations were made in 
connection with a recognition day program.— 
Ohio Schools 

A Worthy Substitute 

On Parent’s Day at Union High School (Forest 
Grove, Oregon), every student who could per- 
suade a parent to attend class in his stead was 
given a day of freedom from school. The P.T.A., 
which introduced the idea, outlined the parent- 
pupils’ activities for the day: They were to ride 
the school bus, carry Junior’s books, attend his 
classes, and eat lunch in the school cafeteria. Ap- 
proximately 275 parents attended; and all agreed 
that it was a highly successful experiment.—Na- 
tional Congress Bulletin 


Driver Training Pays Off 

The accident rate for young people in Phila- 
delphia who have not had driver education is 
three times as great as for the trained group, the 
Board of Public Education reports. The arrest 
rate for the untrained group is five times as great 
as for the other. The evidence is from a study of 
1,500 trained boys and girls and 1,500 untrained 
ones, who obtained their drivers’ licenses in 1950. 
—School and Community 
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A Publication for All People 

For nearly 10 years this paper has helped 
schoolboys and girls, older students of English, 
and their teachers to use lessons for profit and 
pleasure. “English Illustrated” was the first mag- 
azine specially planned for people all over the 
world who are learning English. Letters received 
from teachers and students in more than 80 coun- 
tries prove this paper is not only a useful way to 
make use of lessons from the earliest possible 
time, it is also an essential introduction to every- 
day English life which cannot be gotten in any 
other way.—English Illustrated 


Keep Waterways Clean 

As part of its “safety afloat’ education pro- 
gram, the Boy Scouts of America has developed 
a 15-point “Boating Code” for units engaged in 
outboard boating. Three of these points pertain 
to cleanliness of boat or stream. Example: “I will 
not throw garbage, rubbish, or other waste where 
it will become a nuisance to others or cause pol- 
lution.” 


Square, Folk, Contra Dance Records 

The Folk Dancer Record Service make and 
supervise the making of a wonderful assortment 
of square, folk, and contra dance records. They 
have their own orchestra that makes a majority 
of their folk dance records. The orchestra includes 
musicians of the following nationalities: Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish, Polish, Italian, Jewish, 
Ukrainian. The Folk Dance House is located at 
108 West 16th Street, New York 11, New York. 


Summer Camp Journalism Conference 


When 100 editors, staff members and the ad- 
visers of publications issued by 31 summer camps 
in southern and western Maine gathered at Camp 
Zakelo on Long Lake in Harrison, in July, for a 
full day’s conference, they learned much about 
the way to write, publish, and illustrate their pa- 
pers—and at the same time, made history in the 
field. 

Labelled the “first Annual Journalism Confer- 
ence to honor the expressive arts of summer 
campers” it was the first such gathering in New 
England and, as far as anyone knew, the first 
of its kind to be held anywhere in the country.— 
The School Press Review 





“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says 


“Yes! Since 1924 complete service on 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
for Schools, Libraries, and Teachers.” 


COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 


2440 N. 28th St., Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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Forest Conservation 

A four-color wall chart, “What We Get From 
Forest Land,” is available free to in-service teach- 
ers. It gives information on trees, forage, water, 
wildlife, and recreation. Write the Division of 
Information and Education, U. S. Forest Service, 
623 North Second Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
—School and Community 


Student Council Conferences 

Student Council Conferences were held at 
eight high schools in Kansas during September 
and October. Featured speakers were George 
Mathes, Director of Student Activities for the 
schools of Denver; and Brice B. Durbin, Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Kansas State High 
School Activities Association. 


AY Announces Special Materials 


Allied Youth is offering a free introductory 
packet—which contains, in addition to informa- 
tion about Allied Youth, a price list of their latest 
materials on “Alcohol and Adolescents.” The 13th 
International Allied Youth Conference will be 
held at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, in Novem- 
ber. It is called the “TEA Conference” (Teams 
Enquire About Alcohol). 

AY is sponsoring many additional programs, 
including among others: December—“Dry” New 
Year’s Eve Dances for Teens; January 26 to Feb- 
ruary 1—Church Emphasis Week; March 22-28 
—Allied Youth Week; March 28—Allied Youth 
Scrub Day; April—Regional Conference; May— 
Regional Conferences. For free introductory 
packet and information write to Allied Youth, 
Inc., 1709 M. Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


School Newsletter Proves Effective 


Euclid, Ohio, Central Junior High has devel- 
oped an inexpensive but highly effective parent- 
school public relations tool. Minutes of parent 
group meetings were edited and condensed into 
a one-page newsletter to be mailed to the homes. 
Copies were addressed by students the day before 
publication date. The first copy of “News Notes” 
was received with such warm support that it has 
become a monthly publication anticipated anx- 
iously by parents. 

The newsletter has grown to include valuable 
guidance and administrative tips. A “Rumor 
Box” gives the school an excellent opportunity to 
squelch wild student rumors on dress, hours, and 
activities. Cost, financed by the P.T.A., amounts 
to one cent per student per issue, a small fee for 
insuring definite and prompt delivery of accurate 
information directly to each home.—Prin. Melvin 
H. Robb, Euclid; Ohio Schools 
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CLUB PROMOTES FIREARMS 
SAFETY EDUCATION 

During the past year, the Beaver County 
Sportsmen’s League has endeavored to improve 
its program, designed to educate youngsters in the 
safe handling of firearms. Through a public rela- 
tions program, the local newspapers have carried 
articles directed at parents whose youngsters have 
or would like to have a “22.” 

Realizing the seriousness of an uneducated 
youngster in possession of a firearm, three mem- 
ber clubs have carried on an extensive education 
program. One club carried on a firearms educa- 
tion program as outlined by the National Rifle 
Association and awarded emblems and certifi- 
cates upon completion of the course. 

Others presented a program suggested by the 
Sportsmen’s Service Bureau of the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers Institute. Their 
program included, in addition to the actual shoot- 
ing on indoor ranges, movies which were shown 
at each of the weekly classes held during the 
school year. 

Richard Orr of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission visited Beaver County to show movies 
and lecture on gun safety. In an effort to hold 
the interest of the young people, a dance party 
was held at one of our sportsmen’s club buildings 
and a picnic was held at Bradys Run Park. All 
of these youngsters were provided with a “Junior 
Rifle” Button. 

Our members have been working on an out- 
door range which will enable us to carry on this 
training program during the summer vacation 
months, perhaps starting a little competition be- 
tween the member clubs that sponsor Junior Rifle 
Clubs. 

In addition to its own Junior Rifle program, 
one club makes available its indoor range facili- 
ties, one night a week, in order that a Scout troop 
from another town can learn to enjoy the sport 
of shooting safely. Samples of gun-safety litera- 
ture which has been distributed to Junior Rifle 
members and certain news items are included in 
our scrapbook.—Lawrence Blaney, sponsor, Con- 
servation, Fishing, and Hunting Club, Aliquippa 
High School, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
IN A FOYER SCENE 


One of the rooms in our school wanted a 
Christmas scene that looked real. Our corner 
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bulletin board and table was just the place to set 
it up. Any table with a bulletin board behind 
it would be good. The figures. are so easy to make 
that a primary student could do a fine job. The 
results are so lovely that it would be pleasing in 
the upper grades as well. 

Dark blue crepe paper, for sky, was tacked to 
the bulletin board. The few tacks that show will 
appear later as small Stars of different 
sizes are cut from silver paper and tacked across 
the sky. 

The trees had been left from a previous scene 
They were made from rolled brown paper fast- 
ened by scotch tape to their bases. The tops were 
balls of cotton painted green and pasted to the 
trunks. Sheets of green paper were laid on the 
table to represent the grassy hillside. 

Sheep on the hillside were made from two pa- 
per sheep, about two inches high, pasted together 
at the head and back. Heavy construction paper 
or oak tag should be used. Both sides of the sheep 
were covered with cotton. The bottom of the 
sheep being open allowed them to stand. Each 
child having made two sheep, a large flock could 
be found grazing on our table. 

Shepherds, angels, Mary, and Joseph 
made from wooden spoons, crepe paper, and pipe 
cleaners. Faces were drawn on the spoons with 
crayon. Strips of crepe paper, six by nine inches, 
with fluted edges and ends stapled together, as a 
circle, are placed around the spoon to form the 
clothing. It is fastened on by looping a pipe 
cleaner of appropriate color near the top edge, 


stars. 


were 
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drawing it tight and pulling ends out for the arms. 

Mary’s gown of light blue crepe paper was 
wider and pulled over the top of the arm as a cape. 
An additional piece of crepe paper, about six 
inches, acts as an outer garment for the shepherds 
and is put on along with the regular garment. 

Brown pipe cleaner, for the traditional shep- 
herd’s crook, is curved and fastened to the end of 
the arms by turning over as hands. Straight staffs 
might even better be used, for that is the kind 
used in Israel. Joseph is made like the shepherds 
but dressed in different color crepe paper. Fluted 
gowns balance the figures for standing. 

The angels use white crepe paper for gowns 
and white pipe cleaners for arms. Wings are made 
from silver or gold paper in the shape of half of a 
heart and stapled to the gown. Some children 
made a tiny circle of gold or silver paper to serve 
as a halo. It was fastened on by a tiny strip of the 
paper pasted to the head. 

A small ice cream spoon was used for a tiny 
angel. Dimensions for the gown and wings were 
made smaller to fit the little angel. They were 
tacked to the board inconspicuously by their 
skirts toward the left of the board, in the corner, 
over the sheep-and shepherds. 

The stable was a box with end flaps pulled out 
and painted brown. A donkey was made of pipe 
cleaners. 

The tiny manger was formed with wire, light 
and flexible, such as fastened the milk caps. A 
piece of brown construction paper was folded to 
fit. Two ends were made by cutting triangles and 
fitting them into the manger. Straw, dead grass 
from the yard, was inserted and a wee plastic 
baby doll wrapped in white crepe paper is laid in 
the manger. Mary and Joseph are placed beside it. 

The large star was added. Historically, its 
appearance at that time may well be incorrect, 
which brings up a discussion of historical facts 
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and fancy. However, because of its association we 
decided to balance the scene with it. 

Outlined first in wire the star was made three- 
dimensional by bringing wires out from the ends 
to a mid-point outside the star on both front and 
back. The same lightweight wire was used here 
because it twists easily. Two large stars, big 
enough to cover the wire star, are cut from gold 
crepe paper and stapled together around the edges 
over the wire star. 

A piece of wire, a little heavier, is fastened to 
the top star point, bent back to extend outward 
about two or three inches, and is wrapped around 
a thumb tack fastened to the board. This brings 
the star out so it appears to be hanging in the air 
over the stable at the extreme right of the board. 

A very effective and simple arrangement, de- 
veloped artistically, the scene also gave the chil- 
dren opportunity to work with various mediums: 
wire, paint, cotton, crayon, paper, wooden spoons, 
pipe cleaners, etc. It was a lot of fun to make and 
we enjoyed its beauty throughout the season.— 
Hazel Ward Hoffman, 442 Atlantic Street, Key- 
port, New Jersey 


BALANCED PROGRAMS 
ARE PARAMOUNT 


Some schoolmen have become so impressed 
with the so-called “evils of school competition” 
that they will tell you boldly, ‘We permit none in 
our school system.” Sometimes, they also assume 
the air of being progressive. 

They point out the inconvenience and expense 
of special coaching, of school time consumed, of 
overemphasis on a particular field in which the 
contest is held, of the disruption of cordial rela- 
tions within the school itself and with neighboring 
schools and, finally, as complete justification, will 
say that “the good teacher arouses interest in her 
field; and her pupils put forth their best efforts 
without any extra incentive.” 

The logic of this seems very good and one ex- 
pects to find super-teachers in such a school sys- 
tem. Suddenly, however, one thinks to ask this 
schoolman about athletics, and you are surprised 
to find athletic competition highly organized, with 
special coaching staff and “booster” organizations 
not only in the school but among the fans in the 
community. 

You might be curious enough to ask whether 
a good physical education teacher could not 
arouse interest and stimulate endeavor in ath- 
letics, without the necessity for a highly organized 
coaching staff. You might also ask whether the 
special attention and time bestowed upon those 
interested in athletics was at the expense of the 
many other students, and whether this area was 
not being overemphasized. 
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All of this is really embarrassing. Perhaps it 
would be well not to press the point too far, be- 
cause presently you will learn that the one great 
difference between athletics and other contests 
is money—that is, athletics brings in money and 
the other contests cost money. 

We are not arguing against any one form of 
school competition, but favor a school program 
properly balanced, so that no group of students 
will be left out. Some people give a good, theo- 
retical argument for having no contests at all; an- 
other will set forth sound reasons for a balanced 
program; but there is absolutely no argument for 
specializing in one field and driving all competi- 
tive energy of a school or community into the nar- 
row compass of this field, neglecting those pupils 
and that section of the community who have in- 
terest and talents lying outside that field and 
leaving them with a sense of inferiority. 

League competition in academic and literary 
contests reached an all-time high during the 1956- 
57 school year, thanks to the growing realization 
among school administrators that a better-bal- 
anced, competitive program is desirable in their 
schools.—Interscholastic Leaguer, University of 
Texas, Austin 


STUDENT COUNCIL CHANGES 
ELECTION PROCEDURE 


An ideal type of student activity is one in 
which every student participates within his capa- 
bilities, is thought to be necessary for present 
living, and is desirable for later life. The degree 
of participation, necessity for current life and de- 
sirability will determine the degree of success of 
the project. 

Recently, at Lincoln Junior High School, 
Pontiac, Michigan, such an activity was founded. 

The student council, after much discussion, 
decided to conduct their elections according to 
national party procedure. The school constitution 
was modified to fit the new style campaign. The 
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next school presidential election was to prove the 
value of the “politics alamode.” 

First, a registration committee was appointed 
by the school president. It was the function of 
this group to conduct the registration procedure. 
Each student could vote only if he registered pre- 
vious to a certain date. It was decided to retain 
the old style nominating procedure up to a point. 

Instead of the faculty selecting the group of 
candidates to appear on the ballot, they merely 
listed those boys and girls who possessed the 
necessary scholastic and citizenship qualities for 
school president. Delegates selected by each home 
room would select six presidential candidates 
from the eligibility roster. This was done through 
convention action. 

The first convention was a national party con- 
vention model scaled to school size. The dele- 
gates sat in groups with a placard signifying their 
home rooms. Before the first ballot, potential 
candidates and their representatives scurried over 
the convention floor attempting to obtain sup- 
port after the nomination speeches. 

The nominating speeches were made and the 
roll was called for the first ballot. After various 
deals and promises were made by aspiring candi- 
dates, six were nominated. These were placed on 
the ballot for election week. 

The following week was a busy one for the 
candidates and their managers. The halls blos- 
somed with posters and campaign promises. Home 
rooms discussed the necessary qualities for school 
leadership. 

No attempt was made by home room teachers 
to influence the children. On election day, the 
children voted according to schedule. The pro- 
cedure followed was a duplicate of regular, adult 
style elections. The students signed for their 
ballots, their registration cards were checked, and 
they were issued a numbered ballot. 

Each child voted secretly, folded his ballot, 
and saw it dropped in the locked ballot box after 
the election officer had removed one corner. A 
group of election officers, made up of students, 
counted the ballots and announced the results 
over the public address system later in the day. 

Everyone considered the experiment a success. 
The election was conducted in a democratic man- 
ner, and the students were convinced that they 
had selected the president they wanted. Too, the 
procedure followed would serve them in later life 
when they would cast their votes in city, state, and 
national elections. 

Everyone had a vital role to play—from the 
pupil who merely exercised his vote up to the 
various student committees with their respective 
chairmen.—John Buchanan, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Pontiac, Michigan 
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CLUB HELPS TO ALLEVIATE 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 


In these days of critical teacher shortages the 
writer knows of no more gratifying experience 
than the sponsorship of a Future Teachers of 
America Club in the high school. Such a project 
began in Yonkers under the leadership of the 
Yonkers Teachers Association which proposed the 
formation of clubs in our high schools and has 
made many contributions toward the establish- 
ment and continuous expansion of this important 
activity. 

The first Club was organized about seven years 
ago in Yonkers High School and elected as its 
first president a boy who holds the distinction 
of being our only male president to date! A year 
later, after careful consideration, the club, by 
means of a secret vote of the membership, was 
named for a distinguished retired former English 
teacher at the school, Miss Lena C. Garland, whom 
most of the members knew only by reputation, 
and then received its charter from the National 
Education Association. Each year the club proud- 
ly adds another seal for that year to the charter 
which is framed and hung in the school library 
for everyone to see. 

The first big activity at the beginning of the 
school year is the induction ceremony and tea 
for new members. School administrators are in- 
vited and the real guest of honor is always Miss 
Garland for whom the Club is named and who 
fortunately resides in Yonkers. She always gives 
an inspirational talk to the group and the Club 
looks forward to her coming each year. 

One of the main objectives of the Club is to 
encourage members to carry through their de- 
sires to become teachers. To that end Club pro- 
grams are arranged to give the members every 
possible help. Motion pictures borrowed from the 
New York State Teachers Association and speak- 
ers and films from the various colleges of interest 
to the members each year are utilized whenever 
obtainable. 

Much study and discussion of college catalogs 
is in order. Occasionally senior members of the 
Club are called upon by the principal of the 
school to take charge of classes until a substitute 
arrives, thus giving them a little experience in 
facing a class. 

Our F.T.A. Club always makes appropriate 
observance of American Education Week and 
usually sponsors a suitable assembly program. 
Last year the club presented an appropriate floral 
tribute to each member of our faculty to honor 
them for their contribution to education. This 
was done as part of the assembly program. 

Once a year, in the late spring, the three clubs 
at Yonkers High, Roosevelt, and Gorton High 
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Schools, hold a joint meeting at which time each 
club reviews its past year’s activities. A little 
musical program is held and refreshments and a 
social hour are provided. Each club takes its turn 
as host to the other clubs. This always seems to 
be a fitting close for each year’s club activities. 

Student interest in this type of activity is 
evidenced by the tremendous growth in mem- 
bership in our Yonkers High Club. Thus we feel 
we are making some contribution to the teacher 
shortage which is still with us.—Margaret E. 
Barrett, Sponsor, Lena C. Garland F.T.A. Club 
and chairman of Citizenship Education, Yonkers 
High School, New York 


Com edy Cues 


“Peptone” for Sure 








A man walked into a restaurant, handed the 
waiter two vitamin pills, and asked him to 
dissolve them in a bowl] of clam chowder. After 
a long interval he asked why he hadn't been 
served. “You'll get your soup, sir,” the waiter 
said, “as soon as we can get the clams to lie 
down.” 

-¥# 
It Is, Isn’t It? 

Mistress: 
Sara? 

New Hired Girl: "Twarn’t nobody, ma’am, jes’ 
a lady sayin’ “It’s a long distance from New 
York,” and I says, “Yes, ma’am, it sure is.” 

x-- 
Cuisine? 


Who was that on the telephone, 


Diner: Waiter, bring me a plate of hash. 
Waiter (‘yelling into kitchen): Gentleman 
wants to take a chance. 
Second Diner: Waiter, I'll 
the same. 
Waiter (calling to kitchen): 
om x — 


have some of 


Another sport. 


Boney Business 


Teacher: What is a spinal column? 

Boy: The spinal column is a ridge of bones. 
My head sits on one end and I sit on the other. 
—Ex. 

* 


Goodness, Me! 
Old Gentleman: Why are you fishing, my 
boy, when you ought to be in school? 
Boy: There, now! I knew I’d forgotten some- 
thing.—Ex. 
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ARE YOU HOBBLING YOUR YEARBOOK STAFF? 
Or Do They Get 
PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE 
Each Month? 


Obviously, the best is none too good for the football team —the basketball boy: 
the band. No handicaps for any of them in their competition with other schools 
And naturally, the best reading material, including current magazines in the field 
are standard supplies for the classroom. That’s the modern way in education 


What About the Yearbook Staff? 


And that brings us to the adviser and staff of the project which ALONE AMONG 
SCHOOL PROJECTS prepares and leaves to the school a bound, permanent record 
of the year in the school —THE YEARBOOK —a volume which students and the 
community alike regard with renewed pride in THEIR SCHOOL 


Thousands of Staffs Already Receive PHOTOLITH 
Thousands of schools are already receiving PHOTOLITH EACH MONTH OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. . . And EVERY DAY we received letters of glowing praise and appre 
ciation: “Keep this splendid magazine coming. . . Those articles by advisers of prize 
winning books are superb. . . Marked copies make the rounds of our staff every 
month. . . That layout article was most helpful. . . Thanks for the article on money 
raising. . . ,” etc., etc. 


How Can You Get PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE? 


Just fill out the form below. A recent copy will come to your school by return mail 


After the first issue, if you don’t like this ONLY YEARBOOK MAGAZINE, just drop us 
a card saying “CANCEL IT.” Any money sent will be quickly returned. (Confidentially 
we couldn’t afford this offer if experience hadn’t proved that ONCE YOUR STAFF 
SEES ONE COPY, YOU WON'T GIVE IT UP! 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


Give your staff an equal break with other staffs all over the nation. Your adviser will 
thank you for helping her out too. By the way, Photolith sponsors a critical service for 
fall-delivered yearbooks. 


(Tear or cut out) 





RUSH FIRST COPY OF PHOTOLITH 
Editors, Photolith 
Box 597 
Columbia, Missouri 
Here’s my $3.50 for a year’s subscription. RUSH FIRST COPY. If | don’t like it, | under 
stand that you'll refund my money for the year. : 
As a beginner’s bonus, send me the free BONUS BOOKLET, as soon as it’s ready 
understand that this will not cost me a cent if | subscribe now, send my check. 


Send magazine to: (Signed) 


[] NOTE: Send us information Address 
about the fall critical service. City, State 

















THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


—but there’s something 


in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern—the 


educational program of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 


Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price — $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly, September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Teaneck, New Jersey 
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